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New Books and New and Improved 
Editions of Old Books 


Tennyson’s Coming of Arthur, and Other Idylls of the King. olfe’s Students’ 
Series, Vol. 8. 75 cents; to teachers, 53 cents. 


Tennyson’s Lancelot and Elaine, and Other Idylls of the King. Rolfe’s Students’ 
Series, Vol. 9. 75 cents; to teachers, 53 cents. 

Tennyson’s Idylls of the King. Complete in one volume. $1.00. This is the first 
annotated edition of the entire series of Idylls published in this country or in Europe. 

The Republic of Childhood. Three volumes especially prepared for the use of kinder- 
goemers. By KATE DOUGLAS WIGGIN and Nora A. SmirH. Vol. 1, Froebel’s Gifts; 
Vol. 2, Froebel’s Occupations; Vol. 3, Kindergarten Principles and Practice. Each 
volume, $1.00. 

Riverside School Library. A series of 50 beoks of permanent value, carefully chosen, 
thoroughly edited, clearly printed, durably bound in half leather, and sold at 50, 60, 
and 70 cents, 

Richardson’s Primer of American Literature. A New and Revised Edition to 18964. 
With an Appendix containing portraits and homes of leading American authors. 
35 cents, wet. 


Longfellow’s Evangeline. Riverside Literature Series, No.1. With a portrait, 40o-page 
Biographical Sketch, Sketch of Longfellow’s Home Life by his daughter, Alice M. 
Longfellow, Historical introduction, Notes, Illustrations, Map of Ac adia, and a Pro- 
nouncing Vocabulary. 142 pages. Paper, 15 cents, we/ ; linen, 25 cents, me/. 

Lowell’s Vision of Sir Launfal. Riverside Literature Series, No. 30. With a new 18- 
page Biographical Sketch, a Portrait, and Illustrations. Paper, 15 cents, wet. 

Hawthorne’s Grandfather’s Chair: True Stories from New England History. River- 
side Literature Series, Nos. 7, 8,9. New Edition, revised and enlarged, with Portrait 
of Hawthorne, Biographical Sketch, Notes, and 12 full-page Historical Illustrations. 
Each number, paper, 15 cents, ze/, the three parts bound together in one volume, 
linen, 50 cents, 

Riverside Primer and Reader. Riverside Literature Series, Extra No. Kk. A new 
edition, with Vertical Script. 205 pages. In strong paper covers. 25 cents, wef; 
cloth, 30 cents, 


Descriptive circulars of the series and books mentioned above will 
be sent to any address on application, 


HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES 
FOR SCHOOLS 


GRAMMAR SCHOOL HISTORY 
John Fiske’s History of the United States for Schools. With Topics and 


Questions, Suggestive Questions and Directions, and Topics for Collateral Reading by 
bk. A. Hill. With many Maps and Illustrations, and full Bibliographical Lists and Aids 
to Outside Reading. $1.00, me¢. An admirable book for use in the Seventh and Eighth 
Grades. 
SUPPLEMENTARY MATERIAL 
(CORRELATED LITERATURE), 

Irving’s Rip Van Winkle, The Legend of Sleepy Hollow (New York life: Revolutionary 
Period), Philip of Pokonoket (1675). With a Biographical Sketch. In Riverside Literature 
Series, No. 51, paper covers, 15 cents, ve¢; with No. §2, containing other Essays from the 
Sketch Book, in one volume, linen, 40 cents, we7/. 

Washington’s Rules of Conduct, Diary of Adventure, and Farewell Addresses (1753- 
1796). With Introductions and Notes. In Riverside Literature Series, No. 24. Paper cov- 
ers, 15 tents, ve/; linen, 25 cents, met. 

Longfellow" s Evangeline (1755-1893). With a Portrait, Biographical Sketch, Sketch of Long- 
fellow’s Home Life by his daughter, Alice M. Longfellow, Historical Introduction, Notes, 
Illustrations, Map of Acadia, and a Pronouncing Vocabulary. In Riverside Literature Series, 
No, 1, paper covers, 15 cents, linen, 25 cents, 

Lowell’s Under the Old Elm, Concord Ode, and Other Poems (1775). With a Biographi- 
cal Sketch, Portrait, and Notes. In Riverside Literature Series, No. 15. Paper covers, 15 
cents, #e/; bound with The Vision of Sir Launfal and Other Poems, linen, 40 cents, ves. 

Fiske’s War of Independence (1775-1789). With Maps and a Biographical Sketch. In River- 
side Literature Series, Double No. 62. Paper covers, 30 cents, #e/; linen, 40 cents, me? 

Webster's First Bunker Hill Oration, and Oration on Adams and Jefferson (i825, 1826), 
In Riverside Literature Series, No. 56. Paper covers, 15 cents, we¢. 

Stowe’s Uncle Tom's Cabin (1851). With an Introductory Sketch. In Riverside Literature 
Series, Quadruple No. 88. Paper covers, §0 cents, #c/; linen, 60 cents, ef, 

Holmes’s My Hunt after the Captain, and Other Papers (1562). In Riverside Literature Se- 
ries, No. 31. Paper covers, 15 cents, ve/; bound up with No. 6 (Grandmother’s Story, etc.), 
linen, 40 cents, 

Lincoln’s Gettysburg Speech, Inaugural Addresses, and Other Papers, with Lowell’s 
Essay on Lincoln (1861-1865). In Riverside Literature Series, No, 32. Paper covers, 
15 cents, 

Full descriptive circulars will be sent to any address on application, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN, AND COMPANY 


4 Park Street, Boston 


11 Hast 17th Street, New York 


158 Adams Street, Chicago 


OF THE BOOKS RECOMMENDED 


By the Joint’ CONFERENCE on English requirements 
for admission to College, the following are issued in the 


STUDENTS’ SERIES OF ENGLISH CLASSICS. (no6ks.) 


Burke's Speec h on Conciliation with America........ | Seott’s L ady 
George Eliot’s Silas je. | Selections from Washington ie 
L ongfellow’ . | Sir Roger de Cove rley Papers from the Spectator,... 
Macaulay’s Essays on Milton and Addison.......... | ‘Tennyson's 
Macaulay’s Life of Samuel Johnson «| Tennyson’s 
Matthew Arnold’s Sohrab and Rustum............... 2 jc. | The Merchant of Venice. doe, 
Milton’s L’ Allegro, Il Penseroso, Comus, and Lycidas, | Webster's First Bunker Hill Oration 
Milton’s Paradise Lost, Books J. and 


The following volumes are in preparation: 


n Burns. Goldsmith’s Vicar of Wakefield. 
a ae y's The Flight of a Tartar Tribe. | Lowell’s Vision of Sir Launfi al, and Other Poems. 
Dryden’s Palamon and Arcite. Macaulay’s Lays of Ane vient Rome. 


All are durably and attractively bound in cloth. Any of the above books sent postpaid on receipt of price. 
Correspondence solicited. Usual discount in quantities. 


LEACH, SHEWELL, & SANBORN, Publishers. 


BOSTON. NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 


LATIN ann GREEK. 


LATIN PARADIGMS AT A GLANCE. By J. A. Bkownine, The paradigms have been gathered 
into this little pamphlet of seven pages. [t is printed in four colors, and may be used with any text-book. 
Frequent reviews will be facilitated by using it. Price, 25 cents. 


BLANKS FOR CONJUGATION OF VERBS. 


These blanks save more than half the time otherwise necessary in writing or in correcting. They ensure 
uniformity in class work, and give the student a clearer understanding of what he is doing. They are put 
up in tablets. 


LATIN VERBS, By FRANK DRISLER. Per tablet sivieesieveseees 25 cents. 
LATIN VERKES. By J. A. BROWNING, cents. 
GREEK VERBS. By J. A. BROWNING, Me 5 cents. 


Samples will be sent on examination, Discount to teachers and schools, 20 per cent. from these prices. 


PUBLISHED BY 


William R. Jenkins, 


851 and 8583 Sixth Avenue (N. W. corner 48th St.), New York. 


STERBROOK’S VERTICAL WRITERS have been pronounced by writing-masters 
just the thing for the new style of Vertical Writing. They are used all over. No school 
should be without them. Make your requisitions for them, or order through the Stationers. 


‘WESTER@ROOK CO 


Works, | 
Camden, N. J. 


THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO., 


be quite certain that it is a 
man or woman found the 


Graphite Pencils are known 


and tough leads. 
Epucation and send 16 cents for samples 


DIXON’S PENCILS. 


When you see a man or a woman with a very small stump of a pencil, you may 


A PECULIAR NUMBER. 
Required, to find a number of six digits 
of such a nature that, if you transfer the 
two left-hand digits (28) to the opposite 


liking that it Was kept to the end, the new number thus formed is ex- 


actly double the original number. 


Are you familiar with them ? 


JOS. DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., Jersey City, N. J. 


Dixon stump, and that the 
pencil so exactly to his or her 


very end. Dixon’s American 


for their unequaled smooth 
If not, mention N. E. Journat or 
worth double the money. 
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ALFRED L. ROBBINS CO. |< Verticular and Vertigraph ALL KINDS 


Successors to Science Dept. National School Furnit. Co.) J L H AM M E T T co 


Inventors and Manufacturers These Pens have been enpoctaliy des igned for Vertical Writing, after a formula arrived at T 
of modern the highest efficiency. careful study of required conditions. ‘852 WASHINGTON ST. 
‘Works and Salesroom, TON 5 
149 and 151 East Huron St., Chicago. JOSEPH CILLOTT & SONS,... 91 John Street, New York. ee BOSTON MASS. 
260-page Catalog just out. Free to School People. 


{ Teachers Co-operative Asso- 


YMNASTICG CARDS (2/TERION “STEREOPTICONS BEST. | Teachers, Wanted 


MAGIC LANTERNS. ENGRAVERS’ 


- LEARN SOMETHING ABOUT ano THEATRE LAMP FOR = Wor Schoo! use en + 

e- 
OF THE | WE UNDERSTAND THE PRINCIPLES OF PROJECTION AS WELL AS ( OF MANUFACTURING : 
FF) | |) AND ARE GLAD TO IMPART INFORMATION TO INTENDING BUYERS. SEND FOR CATALOG q ; | quired by State Law. 
ICAGO. tu 

.B.COLT & 50 Bromfield St, Boston, Mass... 126 (26 trie Co Berk Successors OAK HALL CO., 

33-39 South 10"St. Pa. Post St. San Francisco. Car G. W. Simmons & Co., Boston, « 


YORK. $i2 Locust St. St Lours, Mo. Marietta St. ATLANTA. Ga. 


By F. A. MORSE, 
Principal Sherwin School, Boston. 


In Three Series. . . Price, 15 cts. each. * 
The Three Series to One Address, 365 Cents. a si HING 
These cards containing graded exercises have been 
prepared with great care. There is a regular pro- . 
ression from card to card, and from one series to — IT 
the next; and the v: arious movements have been = —— SS A. IN HY W BIN DER mportant to 
in both primary and grammar ; = | FOR 


Journal of Education. _ Subscribers. 


Many of our subscribers have expressed a desire for 

=| an inexpensive Binder to ae. the weekly i-sues of the 

q = pease or EDUCATION in book form. We have at} In order to place the JOURNAL oF 
= t found just the Binder to meet their demand. - PO 

be The sides are made of heavy cream manila stock, with EDUucaTION within the reach of every 

Boston Binder | “JouRNAL oF EDUCATION” printed on front cover ;|/teacher in the country, we propose to 


loth back, and will hold fift bers of th URNAL, ° 
| paper in CLuss OF THREE or 


Musical, far sounding, and highly satis- 
factory Bells for Schools, Churches, &c. 
MENEELY & CO., | Established 
WEST TROY, N.Y.! 1826. 
Descriptionand prices on application. 


rades e first series is particularly well suited 
or primary grades, and the entire set will furnish 
enough work for a year,in an ordinary school. 
They have been especially’ adapted to the limited 
space available between and around the desks of our 
schoolrooms. 

The cards are easily held in the hand and are not 
conspicuous, yet contain all that is necessary fora 
drill of ten minutes, —the time usually allowed for 
physical culture during one session. 

Neither these cards nor any others can teach the 
Ling system. They are simply aids, and as such 
have been found useful, especially in the hands of 
tired or new teachers. 

A pupil can easily learn to give the orders, leaving 
the teacher free to give his attention more directly 
to the execution of zhem by the class. 

The results have been gratifying. Teachers like 
them because they area help. If you wish to secure 
the best results from these Gymnastics, send for this 


= Price only 35 cents, postpaid. 
| OUR NEW BINDER /™ Fe at $2.00 each. 
| Will be given /ree to any subscriber, new or renewal, This rate will be made only on con- 


sending us $2.50 for a year’s subscription to the JOURNAL sas : 
and 15 cents additional to cover cost of postage and dition that payment shall be made in 


“a advance, and that the Club, together 
3 Somerset street, Boston. * IV ; with the money, shall be sent to us 
O any present subscriber sending us a mew six months Oe at 
A Sub b i SS | subscription to the JOURNAL, with $1.25 to pay for the) by one individual. 
ny suoscrier proms ; This Club rate will apply to both 
of the JOURNAL OF EDUCATION who NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 3 Somerset St , Boston. new subscriptions and renewals, pro- 
would like to have a specimen copy vided the above named conditions are 


of the paper sent toa friend can be 


accommodated by sending us, on a Every Teacher Needs One. 2 ae complied with. 
postal card, the name and address to| We can now furnish, at the lowest cash price, all oe yh For special inducements to secure 
which he would like the paper of LAWTON & Somerset St., Boston, Mass. | Clubs, address 
Address Simplex Duplicator. 
New ENGLAND PUBLISHING Co., | They may be seen and tested at Room No. 5, or will nem gong A subeevapnioms areesinggalbeveniet 
3 Somerset Street, advanced six months by send-| NEw ENGLAND PuBLISHING COMPANY, 
tf Boston, Mass. ae Oy St. Boston. NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO. 3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


Winship 


WM. F. JARVIS, Manager. 3 Somerset St., Boston. 


UPERINTENDENTS desiring to have the 

assistance of first-class service will do well 
to consult this Agency, as we aim to give our 
patrons 


PROMPT ATTENTION, COURTEOUS TREATMENT, FAIR DEALING. 


206% 
— 


Teachers seeking positions or promotions should register at once. No 
charge to school officers for services rendered. Forms and circulars free. 


WM. F. JARVIS, Manager, 


3 Somerset St., Boston. 
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CLUB RATES. 
In clubs of three or more, . . . . 2.00 a year. 
One renewal and one new subscription, 4.00 a 
One renewal and two new subscriptions, 5.50 = 
Cash must accompany all orders when sent at club rates. 
Old subscribers can renew at club rates, provided a club of three or 
more is formed and all names are sent in by one person at one time. 


AMERICAN TEACHER (monthly), . . $1.00 4 year. 
Both papers to one address, . . . $3.00 “ 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
3 Somerset St. - - - - - - - Boston, Mass. 


A VISIT TO THE SEA. 


BY JOHN TROLAND. 
There is something most refreshing in a visit to the sea,. 
That unlocks imprisoned fancy and that sets the spirit free ; 
That gathers up the cares of life and sweeps them all away, 
Bedazzled in the sparkle of an evanescent spray. 


There’s a something sympathetic in the swelling of the tide, 
That enriches one’s conception of a kingdom free and wide ; 
And there’s magic in the stillness that succeeds the measured roar 
When the emerald-crested breaker spends its fury on the shore. 


You may list’ the sacred concert, with its voices by the score, 

You may wake the mighty organ, with a thousand stops, or more, 
You may link the world’s performers in one loud harmonic strain, 
But you cannot catch the cadence of Old Ocean’s grand refrain. 


There’s a fund of entertainment in each pebble and each shell, 

And a flavor appetizing to the very sense of smell ; 

For, to me, than breath of roses, there’s a perfume far more sweet 

From the sprayed and tangled sea-weed flung in garlands at 
my feet. 


There’s a retrospective-blending with a future “ bye-and-bye,” 
And a mist that kindly mixes with the moisture of the eye 
When there comes that tender feeling of a Power we cannot see, 
With the rushing, and the gushing, and the hushing of the sea. 


WHAT THEY SAY. 


Litt1an W. Berts: The public school accommoda- 
tions and system will be just what the majority of the 
citizens of any community demand; no better and no 
worse. 


Stare SuPERINTENDENT CHARLES R. SKINNER, 
New York: The weakest point in the New York 
school system to-day is along the lines of school 
supervision. 


GrorGeE B. Arron, Inspector of High Schools, Min- 
nesota It isa difficult question in political economy to 
decide what constitutes a just wage in money making 
establishments. It is more difficult to say what 
is fair in the case of salaries paid by public taxation. 


Gisu GARwoop, Supervisor of Music, Salem, Mass. : 
The one vital point more essential in music than in 
any other branch is to “Learn through the doing.” 
What is theory, if the child cannot sing? Sing, then, 
and by singing properly prepared music, theory is 
learned incidentally. 

SuPERINTENDENT ALFRED TuRNER, Rutland, Vt.: 
All other questions in school administration are over- 
shadowed by the serious and difficult problem of 
securing and maintaining efficient teachers. A cele- 
brated military leader, when asked to give some of the 
principal points in his martial methods, replied, “ It 
is not my methods — it is my men.” 

SUPERINTENDENT W. R. Snyper, Muncie, Ind. : 
At the time every part of the educational field is 
critically scanned for new discoveries, when every 
tendency is toward the solution of the question, 
“What can I do to make the child’s education more 
rational, more like the unfolding of a flower from 
some power within?” when every teacher must be 
a master workman, when professional schools are 
limited in capacity and number, then the duties of 
the superintendent of a system of schools of a city 
having forty or more teachers under his supervision 
become so diversified and so heaped up that the only 
relief for him is to divide some of the duties usually 
devolving upon him among coadjutors. 


GLEANINGS. 


BY MARIE THERESA SMITH. 


Mr. Gladstone rarely writes anything with his own 
hand, his gift of spontaneous composition amounting 
to improvisation. 

Pope published nothing until it had been a year or 
two before him, and even then his printer’s proofs 
were full of alterations, and upon one occasion his 
publisher thought it wiser to have the whole reset, 
rather than to make the nezessary corrections. 

Goldsmith considered four lines a day good work, 
and was seven years in writing the ‘ Deserted 
Village.” 

Hume’s “ History of England” was written on a 
sofa, and every edition was corrected by the author 
himself until his death, 

Robertson used to write out his sentences on slips 
of paper, round them and polish them, then put them 
in a book, which in turn underwent revision. 

Campbell’s alterations showed thought, and gener- 
ally were decided improvements. 

Ailan Cunningham corrected very little. 

Akenside, Gray, and even Thomson, lazy as he is 
said to have been, were indefatigable correctors. 
Dryden generally wrote hurriedly to provide for the day, 

Burke had all of his important works printed two 
or three times at a private press before they went 
into the hands of a publisher. 

Sheridan worked hard, and waited for his bright 
thoughts. 

Lord Byron was a rapid composer, and freely used 
his pruning knife. 

Burns wrote in the open air, the sunnier the better. 

“ Paul and Virginia ” was copied nine times by its 
author, St. Pierre. 

Rousseau wrote the amatory epistles in “ Heloise ” 
on fine gilt-edged card-paper, and having folded, ad- 
dressed, and sealed them, he opened and read them in 
the solitary woods of Clairens, with the mingled en- 
thusiasm of an author and lover. 

Hans Christian Andersen had to be alone when he 
composed his fairy tales. 

Thiers dictated to an amanuensis. 

Miss Edgeworth wrote her stories in the common 
sitting-room, surrounded by her family. 

Southey could write in the presence of his family. 

Barry Cornwall composed his best poems in the 
busy streets of London, only leaving the crowd to 
enter a shop to commit to paper the verses he had 
made. 


INTERESTS IN CHILDHOOD. 


BY’ PROFESSOR M. V. O'SHEA, 
School of Pedagogy, Buffalo, N. Y. 


During the past six months the members of the 
child-study classes in the school of pedagogy and in 
the kindergarten training class of Buffalo, together 
with the writer, have been gathering data upon chil- 
dren’s interests, and I will present briefly a few 
results already reached that may have some pedagog- 
ical significance. The primary motive in making 
these studies was to furnish our students occasion to 
come into close communion with child-life; but it 
was also thought that by carefully searching in various 
directions for the things that attract children, it 
might be possible to see more clearly than we now do 
some fundamental principles underlying interest. 
Studies were thus made upon interest in pictures, in 
games, in nature,and myth literature, in the esthetic 
and utilitarian, in the causal idea, and in future occu- 
pations. Three methods were followed in gathering 
most of the data: in the first place, one hundred and 
sixty children were examined individually in the dif- 
ferent studies, Secondly, about three thousand essays 


were secured from children in the schools of Buffalo 
and outside, indicating their special interests, and 
stating reasons therefor. And lastly, the writer 
visited a number of schools in this city, gaining an 
expression of interest in pictures and games by pupils 
in the various classes from the first grade up, the 
children being grouped about the experimenter at each 
test, and voting together upon those pictures and 
games they liked best. The purpose of this last work 
was to observe whether the spontaneous expression 
of quite a number of children at atime would bear 
out the results reached by individual study ; and in 
recording results not only were the votes enumerated 
as accurately as possible, but the expression of the 
children’s faces was also néticed, and the enthusiasm 
which they manifested for particular games or pictures 
by expressive movements of the body and vocal ut- 
terances. 

Our returns in all studies were examined, in the 
first place, to ascertain the interest of children in 
things wsthetic. In the study upon pictures, one 
having marked wsthetic characteristics was shown to 
the children, together with one where the «esthetic 
elements were not so prominent, and they were asked 
to choose which they preferred, giving reasons there- 
for, and this was repeated a number of times with 
different pictures. In choosing between black and 
white and colored pictures children of all ages seem 
not to hesitate to choose the latter if the subject is 
the same or nearly so in both. Many said in explana- 
tion of their choice simply that they like them be- 
cause they are colored; others say they are prettier, 
and a great many that they look nicer; still others 
say they look more natural, more life-like, and so on. 
The question may be asked in this connection, why 
illustrative pictures in children’s books should not be 
colored to represent life so far as possible? This 
would not only be a helpful tonic to a child’s emo- 
tions, but would also appeal to his attention as the 
coldness of black and white cannot. 

Our returns show that children up to twelve years 
of age are greatly interested in another form of the 
wsthetic, which is designated in the child’s language 
by the terms “cunning,” “cute,” or some similar 
term. Pictures of animals, as cats and dogs perform- 
ing interesting and cunning tricks, were shown the 
children, and they received not only the votes, but also 
the most demonstrative reception on the part of the 
children, no matter what sort of pictures were com- 
petitors, except in the two cases of a mother and 
little babe, and Santa Claus. The elements of bright- 
ness, kindliness, affection, and beauty comprised in 
the term cunning seem to lay claim at once to the 
child’s whole personality ; and this appears to be a 
most unselfish interest, indicating the child’s love of 
and need for what is joyous, happy, and, withal, good 
and beautiful. 

It seems probable that what the adult gains in 
thought and feeling when he sees in a picture a beau- 
tiful face, or form, or landscape, or combination of 
these is most often missed by children. The adult 
doubtless discerns in the truly beautiful more than 
perfection of form and ideal harmony of color; he 
sees back of these to the spiritual qualities of which 
they are the visible expression; and thus his idea of 
the beautiful is exceedingly complex. 

The question is suggested whether there may not 
now be a tendency to expect too much from the influ- 
ence of the best art in the classroom of the very young. 
So far as we wish to keep the «esthetic in representa- 
tion before children, it should be in the form of bright- 
ness and cheer in color, and that which is described 
by the term cunning. The portrayal of beautiful 
objects which the child can appreciate, as flowers, for 
example, will also awaken refining and elevating 
responses in him. 

The returns in all studies were examined, in the 
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second place, to ascertain children’s interest in activity 
as shown in their games, as represented in pictures, 
and as seen in objects in nature. In the study upon 
games, twenty, commonly played among children in 
this vicinity, including quiet, thoughtful, active, and 
love games, as we decided to classify them, were 
written upon the board at a time, and the children 
were asked to choose the three which they liked best, 
and give reasons therefor. Forty games in all were 
thus written; and the third day the children were 
asked to write all those they knew, choosing the three 
they liked best, with reasons for their choice. One 
hundred and six games were mentioned as favorites ; 
and those most frequently chosen were: blind man’s 
buff, tag, I spy, hide-and-seek, duck-on-a-rock, pomp- 
pomp-pullaway of the active sort; and of thoughtful 
games, checkers, authors, and dominoes were the only 
ones that received many votes, and of these, checkers 
received more than both the others, and more than 
any other single game. Of the quiet games, old maid 
and tick-tack-too received the most votes; while of 
love games, post-oflice, clap-in-clap-out, and drop-the- 
handkerchief were most numerously chosen, The 
reasons given for liking nearly all these games point 
unmistakably to their affording occasion for activity 
as the source of interest. While boys and girls both 
like active games, they do not like the same ones, the 
boys uniformly choosing those which are intensely 
active and involve more or less pulling each other 
around, hard running, and tussling. The girls choose 

games which, although active, generally require only 

light running, or dodging, and hiding; they do not 

frequently choose those that will bring them into 

physical combat with each other. The difference be- 

tween the boys and girls appears more marked as 
they grow older; and from twelve years up we find 

the boys choosing baseball, snap-the-whip, dueck-on-a- 

rock, and football largely, while the girls choose tag, 

hide-and-seek, croquet, and games of this character. 

It is quite suggestive, too, that older boys like certain 

games for the opportunity thus given to hurt someone 
or to get injured themselves. In all the reasons 

given by the girls we found only three in which this 

interest in hurting someone or being hurt appeared. 

Very few who chose the quiet games seemed to like 

them simply because they required no activity. 

Some say of authors that they can be played any time 

of the year, that they like to play with cards, that 

they are instructive, and so on, indicating interest in 

some other characteristic than mere quietness. 

Children are also attracted by activity in represen- 
tation. The reasons given show that it is because it 
suggests to them similar activities in which they 
might indulge or have indulged. 

The returns show another line of interest that is 
quite marked both in boys and girls. Many children 
give as reasons for choosing certain active games, like 
tag, or pomp-pomp-pullaway, that they are “ very 
good exercise,’ or “ that they cultivate the muscles.” 
Other games, like checkers, “exercise the brain,” 
“teach one to move like a general,” or “ it is a sensi- 
ble game.” The geography game “is a sensible, in- 
structive game.” In the studies upon nature and 
myth literature, all children except those in the third 
grade in school have greater interest in a lesson upon 
a natural object, as a robin, than in a myth relating 
to that object; and the reasons most largely given 
are that they learn more from the former than the 
latter. 

These reasons seem to indicate that many children 
are interested in things that ‘promise self-improve- 
ment, either physical or mental, although some, 
perhaps many, children may have given these answers 
because of the environing school conditions. How- 
ever, the desire to learn more, to learn it clearly and 
definitely, and to have a feeling that it is true is un- 
doubtedly quite characteristic of children from seven 
upward, and this is certainly a most suggestive fact 
for the teacher. 

The returns in the separate studies indicate some 
further lines of interest that may be but summarized 
here. (1.) Santa Claus appears to have a strong hold 

upon the hearts of boys and girls of all ages. 2.) 
Children ofttimes miss the true import of a picture, 


seeing therein only some simple object with which 
they are specially familiar, and which revives memo- 
ries of previous associations. (3.) On the whole, 
young children are comparatively little interested in 
grand portraits of men and women which the adult 
admires, although the natural and lifelike in portraits 
seem quite attractive. (4.) Girls seem diffident about 
expressing their pleasure at receiving attention from 
the opposite sex, while boys profess their fondness 
for girls in very plain terms. 


IN AUGUST. 


BY WILLIAM FRANCIS BARNARD. 
Duties I put away ; 
My heart keeps holiday. 
I flee the fervent heat 
And seek the cool retreat, 
Where I can see the blue 
And silver river flow, 
And green and distant woods — 
Sweet silent solitudes. 
Here all is calm; the grass 
Scarce rustles as I pass. 
One works; I hear his booms 
In honeysuckle blooms. 
Go, brown bee, go away. 


I love not work to-day ; 
But with white clouds above 
That rove, my thoughts would rove 
In random luxury, 
Through earth and air and sky. 
Even the birds are still, 
And the wind upon the hill. 
Seen through the tremulous air, 
All things look calm and fair; 
And I with them would cease 
For this delicious peace ; 
Letting the world go by, 
With for it all an eye. 
—The Chautauquan. 


THE BIG BOY. 


BY A. C. SCAMMELL. 


What shall we do with him, the big boy in the 
country school? I say the big boy, because I mean a 
particular kind of boy. He came to school last spring, 
before spring work came on, and probably he has not 
looked into a school book since. This winter he will 
be out for chopping, for sledding, and for ice-cutting. 

Why does he come to school at all? Because he 
has tocome. He would rather work than come. He 
is dull in books. He does not class well in any of his 
studies. He may or may not be hard to discipline ; 
but he is hard to teach. What shall be done with 
him ? 

Let us see what we can do. Evidently he is a diffi- 
eult problem to solve. Let’s do him by algebra! We 
will let his proclivities be the unknown quantity, the 
x we wish to find. ‘To understand the conditions of 
the problems we must study the boy. To study him 
intelligently we must place him in the best light ; in 
other words, we must put him in the best possible 
mood with himself and with his surroundings. 

What better start for the day can we give him than 
a cheery, crackling wood fire in the schoolroom? A 
fire that sends its welcome far out the chimney, and 
hurries him along the bleak road into a real home 
warmth, like that of the great-hearted kitchen fire he 
has left behind. What matter though we have to 
start for school a half hour earlier, some zero morn- 
ing, to whittle shavings, split kindlings, and coax a 
soggy, hissing fire into good nature! “That is the 
boy’s work.” Yes, usually. But it would better be 
our work sometimes, if we are working for results in 
the best directions. 

Our big boy likes social warmth, too. He likes the 
hearty handshake, and the glad-to-see-you greeting 
that we would give him if he came for an evening to 
our home. He may be odd, brusque, or bashful; but 
if we can keep him in the right social atmosphere all 
winter, he is likely to become equalized. 

We find that our boy has opinions; pretty good 
ones, too, especially of himself. He can do well 
some things that his betters cannot do at all, and he 
knows it. If he is dull on one edge, he is sharp on 
the other, and he knows it. Why should not we 
recognize these facts, and tell him so ? Why not let 
him teach us to see from a pupil’s view point some- 
times, that we may be the wise and impartial teacher? 


Why not make him feel, because we feel, that we can- 
not do without him in school ? 

Whatever place the dull big boy holds in his teacher's 
thought, that place will he hold in the pupil’s regard. 
He may be the butt of the younger children, or they 
may look up to him as their arbiter and caretaker. 
If the teacher plans her strategics wisely, a few only 
of the most decerning pupils will discover that one in 
the school is remarkably dull. With the other pupils 
he will pass as one of good intellect, but rather hard 
to learn, or backward, because he has been deprived 
of full school privileges. 

Perhaps the boy enjoys the society of the older 
girls. One of them may be the school magnet. That 
girl is the real teacher of the boy. Place him in her 
classes, then, and let her help him out, The dullest 
boy in school, who could not easily work an example 
in short division, timidly asked his teacher if he 
might begin bookkeeping with one of the brightest 
girls in the school. The teacher assented, adding, “| 
shall be really pleased to have you in the class with 
Mary. You can each help the other.” That teacher 
understood the law of affinity and of heart-telegraphy. 
The girl studied more carefully, because she was 
studying fortwo. The boy worked less for bookkeep- 
ing’s sake than for hers, and it was his awakening. 

But how shall we make the boy do thorough work? 
Perhaps we cannot, yet we can experiment. If we 
put him on last year’s ground, we find he can hardly 
take a step alone What is the use of his being car- 
ried over it again? Will it not be better to let him 
begin where he left certain studies, and go on by him- 
self, if he so chooses, as our “ highest class,” or class 
A. This sounds well, and it makes quite a difference 
to our sensitive pupil how his teacher labels him. 

“John may recite” has a left-over sound, as if he 
was one of the fragments of the school that could be 
niched in anywhere where there was a spare moment. 

It is said that business arithmetic can be conquered 
by the average boy in six weeks. Then the dull boy, 
with the right teacher, ought to learn two or three of 
the essentials of this study during the winter term. 
And he can, if he can learn anything. The successful 
teacher must know more than one kind of hygiene. 
She must know how to take facts that are dry as dust 
to the scholar who is not fond of books, and so pre- 
pare them that they will be palatable, nourishing 
food, easily assimilated. Out of the books, into the 
practical, every day common sense,— this is what we 
teachers need to remember, 

The conditions, then, of our problem, “ What to do 
with the dull big boy,” are simply these :— 

Make the schoolroom a home, of which he is an 
(the) honored and necessary nember. 

Sound his knowledge. Find out the one thing in 
which he excels, and place it to his credit. 

As often as consistent with the interests of the 
school, give him the precedence and the choice. 

Let him choose his environments. 

Reduce to suit his capacity ; but in all reductions, 
be careful not to wound a sensitive spirit. 

I think that a careful statement of these conditions, 
as one member of an equation, and the boy’s proclivi- 
ties as the other member, will, after a winter’s patient 
working, bring the solution to our problem. 


INDIAN CORN.* 


(A School Exercise.) 


BY CLARABEL GILMAN. 


Let this be a corn festival for some Friday afternoon in Sep- 
tember. Have half the children bring each a young ear with 
the tips of the silk still fresh, while others provide themselves 
with ears in good condition for the table. Beside the platform 
have a late-blossoming plant crowned with the tall spil.es from 
which the stamens hang like a fringe; or failing this, Fig. | 
may be copied on the blackboard. If the class is a large one 
have some more of the staminate flowers in a vase on the 
teacher’s desk for distribution. A little search in gardens and 
cornfields will bring a plenty of these belated plants to light. 
Some ears of pop corn, and some samples of meal, hominy, 
etc., in small bottles will complete the list of specimens. 

I. The plant (Fig. 1). 

Stem: a tall, straight stalk, lower nodes prominent. 
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Roots: fibrous; two or three circles of strong roots 
from the lowest nodes of the stem give the plant a 
broader base and act as buttresses to support it with 
its weight of ripening ears, holding it erect even in 
the violent winds of autumn. 

Leaves: long, grassy, ranged in two ranks, spread- 
ing from the stem in graceful curves. 

Flowers: of two kinds; a tall branched spike at 
the top of the plant, called the ¢asse/, containing only 
stamens ; in the axils of the lower leaves bunches of 
light green silk, the styles of the pistillate flowers. 
It is on the silk that pollen must fall in order to 
mature the corn, 


LLDAt 


Fig. 1. Upper part of plant of Indian corn showing stalk, leaves, tas- 
sel, and young ear. 


Il. The leaf. 

A long sheath wrapped tightly about the stem, a 
delicate membranous ruffle called the ligule surround- 
ing the stem at the base of the blade, and a blade two 
or three feet long, parallel-veined, with entire margin 
and long, tapering point at the apex. In place of a 
simple midrib a keel of thick tissue forms the back- 
bone for this long blade, 

Ill. The flowers. 

The tassel of staminate flowers consists of small 
clusters called spikelets (Fig. 2, s), which contain 
two flowers of usually three stamens each, surrounded 
by some delicate scales, The whole spikelet is in- 
closed in a pair of leafy sheaths, the outer glumes 
(Fig. 2, gy). Long anthers swaying in every breeze 
scatter the pollen from two pores at their tips. The 
young ears below in their beautiful green coats are 
nestled close to the stem and hold up their silky stig- 
mas to eateh the golden shower of pollen, which may 
fall from the tassel above or may be borne by the 
wind from another plant. 

The young ears should now be husked, the beauty of their 
wrappings and of the exquisite pearly grains noticed, and the 
pieces of silk traced down to their attachment to the grains. 
Then the older ears are husked, and the greater size of the 
grains and the withered ends of the silk observed. 

Many rows of pistillate flowers form the ear; the 
silk 1s the long styles; the cleft tips of the styles are 
the two-lobed stigmas (Fig. 3, st) ; styles and stigmas 
are bearded with glandular hairs to which the pollen 
grains attach themselves; at first the stigmas are 


held up to catch the pollen, later they droop and 
spread, and wither when their work is done. Each 
grain is not simply a seed, but an ovary with its seed. 

Put a stigma in a mass of pollen grains, and it becomes 
thickly clothed with them like a magnet in iron filings. The 
pistillate flowers are arranged in spikelets of two flowers cach, 
but as one is neutral, having neither stamens nor pistil, we dis- 
cover only one pistil with a few scales at its base. 

IV. Related plants. 

Indian corn is a member of the great family of 
grasses, which contains the cereals so necessary to 
man as well as all the grasses that supply fodder for 
cattle. Wheat, rice, oats, rye, barley, millet, and 
sugar-cane, are the most important plants of the fam- 
ily, in addition to corn and the true grasses. 

V. History of the plant. 

Maize is probably a native of the highlands of 
Mexico, where still grows the species called “ wild 
* with a little husk around each kernel. By the 
year 1000 A.D. 1t was cultivated as far north as the 
coast of Maine, and a little later was seen by the 
Northmen. Prof. John Fiske tells us that the earliest 
reference to America in‘all literature was made by 
Adam of Bremen, who in 1073 wrote of Vinland as 
“a land where corn grows abundantly without culti- 
vation.” The Indian’s rude mode of tillage seemed to 


corn’ 


him unworthy the name of “cultivation.” Columbus 
on the return from his first voyage carried the first 
grains of corn to Europe. But long before that time 
its use had spread southward from Mexico, and the 
natives of South America made from its golden meal 
the sacred loaf of the size of an apple which they of- 
fered in sacrifice, and the porridge that they consid- 
ered the food of the gods. Early writers describe 
the beautiful corn of Peru and Chili, and tell of the 
golden gardens of the Incas, in which was artificial 
maize of gold and silver. The ancient Peruvians 
celebrated the maize harvest by a great festival, and 
the Seminoles of Florida have at the present day 
their Green Corn Dance when the green ears are 
ready to be eaten. 


Capt. John Smith in writing of ‘* their planted fruits in Vir- 
ginia”’ thus describes the Indian manner of cultivating corn: 
‘To prepare the ground they bruise the barke of the trees 
neare the root, then do they scortch the roots with fire that 
they grow no more. The next yeare with a crooked peece of 
wood, they beat up the woodes by the rootes; and in that 
moulde they plant their corne. Their manner is this. They 
make a hole in the earth with a stick and into it they put four 
graines of wheat and two of beans. These holes they make 
four foote one from another. In April they begjn to plant but 
their chief plantation is in May.” He goes onto say: “ Their 
corne they rost in the eare greene. In winter they esteem it 
being boyled with beans for a rare dish.”’ And again: ‘‘ Tem- 
pering this flower (made by pounding the maize in a mortar) 
with water, they make it either in cakes, covering them with 
ashes till they be baked, or else boyle them in water.” He 
also gives this pleasant bit of ‘news from Virginia”: ‘* And 
shortly after it pleased God (in our extremity) to move the 
Indians to bring us corne, ere it was half ripe to refresh us, when 
we rather expected when they would destroy us.’’ In 1608 the 
Jamestown colonists raised a large crop of the precious maize. 


Gov. Bradford in his “History of Plymouth Plan- 


Fig. 2. Tiny branch from fessel of Indian corn, consisting of two 
spikelets, as seen under the dissecting microscope: s, unopened spike- 
let enveloped in its glumes; gy, outer glumes inclosing the two 
flowers of the open spikelet; 1, 2, 3,4, delicate scales, the flowering 
glumes and palets, subtending the separate flowers; a, ripe anther; 
A, immature stamens of second flower. 


tation” telis us that before the landing at Plymouth 
the exploring party from the Mayflower came upon 


some huts where they found * faire Indean baskets 
filled with corne, and some in eares, faire and good, of 
diverce colours, which seemed to them a very goodly 


sight, (haveing never seen schuch before)” At an- . 


other time they found corn and beans in deserted 
Indian houses, and brought them away, but paid the 
natives for the food six months later. ‘ And here,” 
he says, “is to be noted a spetiall providence of God, 
and a great mercie to this poore people, that hear they 
gott seed to plant them corne y* next year, or els 
they might have starved, for they had none, nor any 
likelyhood to get any till y® season had beene past.” 
The next spring, in 1621, the friendly Indian Squanto 
helped them plant the corn, and showed them “ how 
to dress and tend it.” 

In memory of the Pilgrims’ sufferings during their 
first winter in the New World, and of the new food 
that saved them from starvation, a few grains of 
parched corn are still placed beside each plate. at the 
Forefathers’ Day dinner at Plymouth. 

Prof. Shaler says in Winsor’s History of America: ‘“ Proba- 
bly the greatest advantage of all that this beneficent plant af- 
forded to the early settlers was the way in which it could be 
planted without ploughing amid the standing forest trees, which 
had only been deadened by having their bark stripped away by 
anaxe. ‘This rough method of tillage was unknown among the 
people of the Old World. None of their cultivated plants 
were suited to it, but the maize admitted of such rude tillage.” 
In the same way have the pioneers of our Western States sub- 
sisted upon corn, being sure of food unless this crop failed 
them. 


Indian fondness for the corn and appreciation of 
its value are shown in the beautiful legend that our 
poet Longfellow has preserved for us in his own sweet 
verses, 

VI. Hrawatha’s Fasting, recited by several pupils. 

VIL. Krtent of cultivation in the United States. 

Indian corn can be raised in every State and Terri- 
tory, and is an important crop in ail except some of 
those in the Rocky Mountain region and on the Pacifie 
coast. The great corn belt lies in the Central States, in 
the valleys of the Missouri and Mississippi rivers. 
On the prairie farms of Kansas and Lowa the plants 
are so tall and luxuriant and the cornfields cover such 
immense tracts of land that it is possible to lose 
oneself in them as ina forest. In the eleven cotton 
States a larger part of the soil is planted with corn 
than with cotton itself. Maize forms five eighths of 
our whole cereal product, oats and wheat ranking 
next. ‘The corn crop of our country has in a single 
year (1889) been larger than the wheat crop of the 
whole civilized world. Even in the great wheat belt 
along the Ohio and Missouri rivers more corn than 
wheat is raised. In 1895 the corn crop of the United 
States amounted to 2,151,138,580 bushels valued at 
$567,509,106. Though this was the largest crop ever 
raised the price of corn was so low that its total 
value has often been exceeded, 

It was with such facets in mind showing the im- 
portance of corn in our national history and its worth 
to the country today, as well as with the beauty of the 
living plant before her, that Miss Edna Dean Proe- 
tor sung its praises in her lovely poem, ‘ Columbia’s 
Emblem.” 

VIII. Columbia's Hmblem,* sung by the school. 

1X. Consumption of corn in this and other countries, 


Most of our corn is used in this country as food for 
men and fodder for cattle, only from two to four per 
cent of it being exported. Not only did our fore- 
fathers learn from the natives how to cultivate the 
corn, but how to prepare it for food. Some of the 
commonest dishes made from it still bear their Indian 
names, such as hominy, samp, and succotash. Done, 
the name for corn-cake in the South, and the way to 
cook it—on a hoe before the fire —were both ob- 
tained from the Indians. Even the delicious popcorn 
was the delight of innumerable red-skinned boys and 
girls long before little Peregrine White opened his 
eyes in the cabin of the Mayflower. Here in Boston 
we owe a peculiar debt of gratitude to the beautiful 
maize, for is it not one of the glories of our city that 
it is the home of “ Boston brown bread,” that appe- 
tizing compound of “rye and Indian” that can 
scarcely be duplicated outside of New England. 

The varieties of corn raised in Europe are inferior 
to ours, and as their millers do not know how to grind 
it properly, the people generally think it fit only for 
cattle. In Southern Europe and the Levant, however, 
it feeds a large part of the population, and rivals 
wheat as a product of the fertile plains of North Italy, 
where polenta, that is, maizeporridge, forms the usual 
food of the peasants. 

Columbia’s Emblem” by Edna Dean Proctor has been set 


yriate music by C. I. Rice, Worcester, Mass. Copies may be had of 
r. Rice at 5 cents each; $3.00 per hundred. 


(To be continued.] 
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Methods for the Schoolroom, 


AN appetite for the discriminating reading of his- 
‘tory is the greatest possible historical acquisition for 
a pupil. 


Goop books to have read out of school: Scott’s 
“Ivanhoe”; Dickens’ “The Christmas Carol ” ; 
Shakespeare’s “ Merchant of Venice.” These should 
be used for conversation and essays upon the leading 
characters. In “Ivanhoe ” each pupil should take a 
special character to talk about or write about, but he 
should not know which one until he has read the book. 


FOR TEACHERS’ MEETINGS. 
BY HENRY SABIN. 


1. Directors’ meetings. 
2. Libraries. 
3. The opportunities of the teacher in the rural 
schools, 
. New studies for rural schools. 
. English language. 
. Certificates. 
. Most pressing needs of rural schools. 
. Institute instructors. 
. Morals and manners. 
. Is arithmetic well taught ? 
. The township unit. 
. Study of children. 
Rural schoolhouses and their surroundings. 
Teachers’ reading circle. 
15. The creation of public opinion. 


SS ONG OS 


PRACTICAL LESSONS ON THE 
TION OF THE BLOOD. 


BY LUCY AGNES HAYES. 


CIRCULA- 


“Veins (blue in color) carry the blood to the 
heart.” 

“Arteries (bright red) carry the blood away from 
the heart.” 

These two points should be learned by the pupils, 
and they should be taught to draw the veins and 
arteries and the heart, if only in a crude and simple 
fashion. They should be able to explain as they 
draw that the venous blood, dark with impurity, 
enters the right auricle of the heart, is pushed thence 
into the right ventricle, and is sent from this through 
the pulmonary artery into the lungs, to be aerated 
and rendered pure by the oxygen in the lungs; that 
the blood returns from the lungs to the heart by the 
four pulmonary veins — enters the left auricle, is sent 
from this to the left ventricle, which contracts and 


forces the blood through the great outgoing artery ° 


called the aorta. From the aorta, the blood is sent 
all over the body, pulse by pulse (here, teach the 
pulse rate of health; also, the temperature of the 
blood in health), until it returns in steady flow again 
through the veins to the heart. 

Having fixed the mechanical action of the circula- 
tion of the blood in your pupil’s minds, impress upon 
them that anxiety, fear, anger, hatred, and all the 
evil passions, can, if given way to, affect the action 
of their hearts, and make them sickly, unsound in 
mind, and a hindrance, rather than a help, to the 
world. Teach them that there is a physiological, as 
well as a moral, gain in noble living. Teach that 
the body's health and that of the soul are much alike 
— that you cannot separate them. The girls will do 
much to obtain physical beauty ; tell them that physi- 
cal beauty depends wholly upon the beauty of their 
daily lives, ‘The boys will control their evil tenden- 
cies, if you tell them that by so doing they witl be- 
come strong, wise men. 

I know a nervous boy who was cured of his ner- 
vous heart disease (brought on by giving way to his 
temper and emotions — and especially by his intense 
anxiety to stand first in his class) by a wise teacher. 
She noticed the indecision of his pulses, the errors of 
his judgment, the fits of melancholy at one time, and 

of hilarity at others, which beset him, and, instead of 
punishing, for these, she sent him out into the open 


air’on’errands to different schools. She gave up her 
system of prize giving to the ones who stood first in 
their studies. “I assure you the study of that boy 
has taught me more about true teaching than any 
book on pedagogy I ever read. Why, he has been 
the salvation of my school. I was urging the boys 
and girls on to all sorts of foolish emulation,” she 
said. 

“Nervous pupils need gentle, soothing, systematic 
overlooking of faults and eternal kind- p— | 


The glass should be set in the grooves with elastic 
cement, and the inside of the wooden portion of the 
box painted black, with rubber paint if obtainable. 
The boards should be at least an inch thick, and the 
outside oiled and treated with shellac, or painted to 
correspond with the woodwork of the room, Pine 
or white wood answers the purpose very well. 

The box thus made may be set in or near a north 
window, out of the reach of direct sunshine, and 


ness,” says a noted physician. The wise a 
teacher will never look upon his school as 
a machine, to be run in one groove, one way. 
This school is a company of individuali- 
ties, each differing in organization, talents, 
susceptibilities, mind, ete. At the risk of 
being called “partial,” “unjust,” and all 
the rest, he will treat one child in one 
way; another in another way. But to 
return : — 

To make the lesson on the circulation of 
the blood practical, explain how the blood 
is filled with oxygen in the lungs and 
vitalized. Then discuss with your class 


the possibilities of the classroom for venti- 


lation of the best kind. Appoint one pupil 

to watch the thermometer of the room to see that the 
temperature does not get above the right point. 
Appoint all the pupils a committee on fresh air — or 
a ventilation committee. 


() 


A CONVENIENT PLANT-BOX. 


BY PROFESSOR CLARENCE M. WEED. 


One of the most useful adjuncts to the intelligent 
prosecution of nature studies is some form of glass 
box which shall take the place of the “ Wardian 
case,” which in its usual form is too expensive to be 
available for the great majority of schoolrooms. We 
have had for some time past in the windows of the 
biological laboratory of the New Hampshire College 
a form of box so useful and inexpensive that I de- 
scribe it for the benefit of other teachers It consists 
essentially of a rectangular box, preferably consider- 
ably longer and somewhat taller than it is wide, hav- 
ing the top, bottom, and ends of wood, and the sides 
of glass. We had ours made to fit two wide north 
windows ; the dimensions of the boxes are 3 feet 
long by 1} feet high, and 1 foot wide. In case a 
window is available on the north side of the room, it 


1.—Plant-box. 


Perspective view. (Original.) 


is better to make the box so that it can be placed 
upon the sill. Such a box can be made by following 
these directions: Cut a board for the bottom to fit 
the window; nail on each end a piece the desired 
height; next cut a longitudinal groove half an inch 
from each edge on the inside of the box thus made — 
the groove to be one-fourth of an inch deep, and not 
quite so wide; next fit pieces of glass into the grooves 
to make the sides of the box; nail a narrow strip — 
round above, flat below, with a longitudinal groove 
in the middle of the lower surface — across the top 
over the upper edge of each piece of glass, and fit on 
a wooden cover. 

The structure of the box will be easily seen from 
the accompanying diagrams: Fig. 1 represents the 
perspective view, and Fig. 2 


~ 


a transverse section; in 


the latter, b represents the bottom board, g the glass 
sides, ¢ the cover, and s the side pieces running 
along the top of the glass. 


FiG. 2.—Plant box. Transverse section. (Original.) 
should have two or three inches of loamy soil in the 
bottom. It can now be stocked with ferns, green 
felt, liverworts, some mosses, various lichens, and 
numerous other plants. I have been particularly 
successful in growing pitcher plant (Sarracenia pur- 
purea) and sundew (Drosera) in one of our boxes. 
Clumps of pitcher plants were brought in from tlie 
picturesque “Spruce Hole,” a couple of miles from 
the college,—a location abounding in sarracenia, sun- 
dew, and various orchids,— in October, placed in the 
box, and left with no attention except the occasional 
addition of a little water. The plants thrived from 
the first, and all through the winter and spring 
formed an interesting ‘and instructive exhibit. In 
May several of the plants sent up their curious flower 
stems, and soon after bore beautiful blossoms. Some 
sundew plants were brought in with the sarracenias, 
and they also thrived; one could pick the queer 
leaves and show the action of the fly-catching glands 
any time during the winter. 

The boxes are also useful for various other pur- 
poses. They form excellent “ froggeries,” or minia- 
ture insectaries. There will also develop in them a 
great variety of microscopic life. The finest lot of 
the very interesting Huglena viridis 1 have 
developed had the following history: During 
July one of the boxes was used to keep live 
frogs in for use in our summer school] of 
biology. The bottom was covered with two 
inches of moist sand, and a shallow glass dish 
filled with water was set in one end. Pitcher 
plants were put in later, and a green growth, 
which had appeared soon after the frogs were 
in the box, when examined later in the autumn 
was found to consist of this euglena in all 
stages. 

For keeping and studying crickets or simi- 
lar insects during September and October, 
these boxes serve admirably, and every live teacher 
interested in natural history will find many uses to 
which to put them. 


FOR THE STUDY OF 
(II.) 


BY MARIA R. ADAMS AND AUSTINE I. 


“SILAS MARNER.” 


CAMP. 


34, Show how the career of Silas Marner might be 
characterized as an antithesis. Was there anything 
antithetical in his character ? 

35. Is Silas Marner to be denominated a strong 0! 
a weak character ? Why ? 

36. Upon what was Silas Marner’s religious fait! 
founded ? 

37. Is it usual fora simple nature to enjoy subje¢ 
tive proof of religious truth 2? Why ? 

38. What changes were noticeable in Silas after | 
removal from Lantern Yard. Account for each. 
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What analogous changes to be found in nature ? e. q+ 
obstruction of upward growth of a tree. What Greek 
myth about bitter and sweet waters will afford a per- 
tinent illustration ? 

39. How had Dolly Winthrop learned religious doc- 
trine? See St. John vii.: 17. Is this an effective 
way? Why? For all people ? 

40. What was Dolly’s idea in using the plural pro- 
noun when she spoke of God? May this practice 
have been instinctive with her? Is there any analo- 
gous idiom in any of the Romance languages? Cite 
examples from the Pentateuch. Explain use there. 
To what have some critics attributed it ? 

41. Contrast Silas’ ignorance of and Dolly’s reli- 
ance upon the church and its ceremonies. Account 
for the contrast. 


AUGUST JOTTINGS. 


Crickets begin to chirp. 

Tiger lilies are in bloom. They are less fragrant, 
but more brilliant than in the spring. 

The yellow wild artichoke is blooming on the banks 
by the river. 

The bank swallows are getting ready to move south, 
They appear in flocks around ponds and seem to be 
drilling for their long flight. 

Humming birds go this month. 

The early apples are ripe. 

The orioles begin to sing again. 

Thistles are feathering. 

The yellow goldfinch is feasting on thistle seeds. 

An occasional yellow foxglove is seen. 


The first cardinal flowers appear. 
The cedar birds are laying eggs this month. 


The caterpillars are arranging for their winter 


cradles. 
Goldenrod blooms. 
Peaches are beginning to mellow. 
The katydids are singing. 
Blackberry vines are already changing color. 


PLANT ADAPTATIONS FOR CLIMBING. 
BY W. L. GERMAN, 


I, TENDRILS. 
Tendrils are slender branches without bud or leaf, 
designed especially to aid plants in climbing. They 
are of two kinds, simple and compound. (Figs. 1 and 
2.) The tips of some are curved or hooked, and these 


tips, reaching upward to some object to be used as a 
support, secure a hold, after which the tendril coils 
up spirally, until the plant is drawn near. (Fig. 3. 

In others the tip of the tendril is expanded into a flat 
disk, which adheres to the object upon which the 
plant would climb. The plant is drawn closer by the 
coilirig of the tendril, just as in the previous example. 


(Fig. 4.) The latter method is an adaptation for 
climbing walls, rocks, tree trunks, etec., while the 
former readily enables the plant to secure a support 
upon stems, poles, and like slender objects, 

Some tendrils are leaves or parts of leaves. The 
place on which the tendril is borne enables us to say 
whether it is stem or leaf. All stems or brancnes 
are borne from the axils of leaves. In Fig. 5 the 


tendril is a leaf. 


II. LEAVES, 


In a compound leaf, as in the pea, while most of 
the leaflets serve as foliage, the upper ones are 


changed into tendrils, which enable the plant to 
climb as readily as it would if these tendrils were 
found growing in the axils of leaves as stems or 
branches. 

Sometimes the hooked tip of a true foliage leaf 
may serve as an inferior means of support. 

Again, the petiole, or leaf-stalk, may coil around an 
object of support. (Fig. 6.) 

In a few compound leaves, both the leaflets and 
their stalks hook or coil around the support. 

In one instance the leaflets are absent, and the 


f, 

ee ~y 
4 
whole petiole is a tendril, while the stipules do the 
work of foliage. (Stipules are leaf-like appendages 
at the base of the petiole of a leaf.) 

III. ROOTLETS, 


Such familiar plants as the ivy, poison ivy, and 
trumpet creeper put forth an abundance of roots at 
regular intervals from the sides of their stems, which 
they fasten to the trunks of trees, walls, or similar 
supports. These roots do not subserve the ordinary 


uses of roots, i. e., absorption, food-storing, and fixing 
the plant in the soil, but are used by the plant for 
climbing. 
IV. VOLUBLE OR TWINING STEMS. 
The upper part of such stems as those of the hop, 
lima-bean, or morning glory grows in an inclined or 
horizontal position. The tip of such a stem, coming 


in contact with an object of support, continues to 
move spirally round and round the supporting body 
(Fig. 7.) The successive coils below the tip are more 
and more firm and rigid. Ifastem be carefully eut at 
one of these firm coils, the microscope will show us 
that the inner cells are in a condition of stress. This 
condition of stress exists along the whole of the sur- 
face of the spiral adjacent to the object of support. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR THE HISTORY CLASS. 
BY ELLA M. POWERS. 


Distribute historical pictures, cut in pieces. Re- 
quire the children to put them together and write the 
story of the picture. “The Landing of Columbus,” 
“An Indian Chief,” “Harvard College in 1770,” or 
* New York in 1682,” are all easily found in back 
numbers of papers or magazines, 

The “ Historical Scrap Book ” is an indispensable 
feature in the history class. Each child will take 
especial pride in contributing to this book. Let the 
history class choose two captains; each captain then 
chooses his followers. The teacher asks various his- 
torical questions, requiring short answers; those who 
fail are expelled from the ranks, while those who con- 
quer remain at their posts. Much interest is mani- 
fested to see which captain’s men are the stronger, 
and which army wins the battle. 

Let each pupil personate some historical character 
and write a letter to an imaginary friend in another 
country. Priscilla Alden writes home to Plymouth, 
England, of her early life in this country. Benedict 
Arnold and Major André exchange letters before the 
betrayal at West Point; or an early Western settler 
writes to his friends in Boston of his hardships and 
the appearance of the country. 

Let one pupil write upon the board a list of im- 
portant dates; another is assigned a list of important 
persons, and a third writes the important events. 

Again distribute slips of paper, upon each of which 
a question is written. Let pupil number one take up 
his first question (which has been face down), turn it 
over, and read it to pupil number two. If number 
two answers it, he takes it, places it by his side, and it 
counts one for him. If number two does not answer 
it, number three is given achanece. At the close of 
this exercise each counts the number of questions he 
has answered. 

This is a favorite exercise. Require each pupil to 
bring in a question on paper. ‘These are collected, 
shuffled, and distributed. As each one draws, he is 
expected to relate or write out the answer to the 
question drawn. 

One of the best of devices was recently adopted by 
a teacher who had in her room forty pupils. Each 
one gave a penny a week; by this means the school 
was able to purchase some excellent books on history. 
Among them were: “Girls who Became Famous,” 
“With Lee in Virginia,” “ Ziz-zag Journeys,” “ Boy 
Travelers in Japan,” “On Horseback in California,” 
Irving’s “Sketch Book,” “One Hundred Days in 
Europe.” The children grew very proud of their 
“library.” 


QUESTIONS IN PHYSICS. 
BY ROBERT G. LEAVITT, WILLISTON SEMINARY, 


Critical attention to the meaning of a question as a 
preliminary to intelligent answer is one of the first 
things a pupil should learn from his teacher. The 
habit, fixed for good, in the course of a lifetime saves 
considerable brain-waste. So-called ‘catch ” ques- 
tions are a quick and’striking, perhaps shocking, way 
of calling to your pupil’s notive the fact that he needs 
to know what you are talking about in order to talk 
sense himself. Therefore, I think that, used in a fair 
way, such snares as some among the following ques- 
tions are very useful. I would not puta very guile- 
ful one upon an examination paper, however. 

The following specimens exemplify a class of 
queries useful for stirring up a little thought : — 

Do you believe that the particles of the earth attract those of 
the north star? What facts have you personally noted which 
lead you to answer this question as you have done? 


If a body 1 cubic foot in volume is reduced by compression 
to 576 cubic inches, by what fraction is the mass of the body 
diminished? 

How much greater (or less) will the mass of a given body be 
4,000 miles from the surface than at the surface of the earth? 

Can a person’s weight be increased without increasing his 
mass? Decreased? 


{Continued on page 130.) 
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BOSTON & CHICAGO, AUG. 20, °96. 


Away with all reading, writing, and hard thinking 
until school begins. 


THERE is never time enough to do all we would, 
but there is always time to do all that must be done. 


Tue Rural School Symposium, promised for this 
issue, is necessarily delayed. It will have an early 
appearance. 


THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY ARTICLES. — I. 


Education needs a worthy representation in the 
magazines. There are a hundred thousand well paid 
teachers in the United States who are readers of 
magazines, and their support and friendship are 
desired by the literary periodicals. These maga 
zines reach millions of readers of the better class, 
and the schools need their intelligent sympathy. 
There have been three attempts by leading periodi- 
cals to serve themselves and the schools through 
special educational articles. 

The Yorum was the first to experiment in this line, 
and it offered Dr. J. M. Rice such an opportunity as 
no other man has ever had, as no other will have, 
probably, in the near future, and it is cause for re- 
gret that it was not improved for the advantage of 
both the schools and the publication. The subject 
chosen, the range of observation, the time devoted 
to gathering material, the disregard of expense, and 
the extent and method of advertising were without 
precedent. Great expectations were aroused, and if 
the man had been equal to the opportunity, if his 
conception of his mission had been clear, and if his 
habit of mind had been focused for this work, he 
would easily have become one of the leading eduea- 
tional factors in the country. Notwithstanding the 
serious limitations which robbed the articles of all 


scientific value and professional influence, there was 
a certain residue which may be credited to the 
Forum articles. They helped to magnify the pro- 
gressive features of Indianapolis and Minneapolis in 
a way that encouraged the educational reformers 
of several cities to organization and effort. It is 
probable that the indirect influence of these articles 
were helpful in Buffalo, and it is safe to infer that 
they have contributed somewhat to the general en- 
listment of outside sentiment favorable to better 
educational conditions in other cities, so that it is 
presumable that, however disappointing, it is well 
that they were written, 

The Appleton’s Popular Science Monthly has been 
in the habit of respecting educational interests for < 
long time, so that its valuable articles by Professor 
Sully the past year can hardly be considered a de- 
parture, but the article by Professor M. V. O’Shea, 
of Buffalo, in a recent issue, is directly in line with 
the educational mission of the magazines, and to this 
the JournAt will refer at length in the near future. 

The Atlantic Monthly articles of March, May, and 
June of the present year, by President G. Stanley 

Hall of Clark University, Principal Fred W. Atkin- 
son of the Springfield, Mass., high school, and Super- 
intendent L. H. Jones of Cleveland, are the second 
serious attempt to correlate a great magazine in the 
school interests. The choice of writers was all that 
the fraternity could desire. The first is an expert, 
the second a successful superintendent of a large city, 
the third a thoroughly equipped young man 6f much 
promise. 

The editor of the Atlantic Monthly prepared for the 
success of the series by sending out thousands of cir- 
culars of inquiry to the superintendents and teachers 
of the entire country, seeking information and inei- 
dentally advising the fraternity of the forthcoming 
articles. The points upon which he made inquiry 
were as follows : — 

(1.) Average number of pupils per teacher. 

( 2.) Proportion of teachers who have changed their profes- 
sion in ten years, 

( 3.) Proportion of teachers above thirty-five years of age. 

(4.) Freedom of teachers from political and other improper 
influences on their appointment and removal. 

( 5.) Salaries of teachers; increase or decrease within six 
years. Are they sufficient? Would higher salaries attract to 
the profession men and women of greater ability and more 
stable purpose? 

( 6.) Are the requirements for appointment rigid and uni- 
form, and is a certificate from some training or normal school 
required? 


(7.) What are the chances and methods of promotion from 
lower to higher grades? 


In the elaborate circular stating bis purpose, the 
editor of the Atlantic said : — 


It is doubtful, indeed, if the public school system will reach 
its proper efficiency until in every community the teacher's 
status is as high as the status of any other profession. ‘To lift 
the teacher into the highest esteem, it is necessary 

(1.) To give efficient teachers security in their positions 
and freedom to do their best work. 

( 2.) To pay them salaries large enough to make the profes- 
sion attractive to the very ablest men and women, not as a 
makeshift, but as a life career. 


The points upon which information was sought 
were carefully selected, and the statement of the two 
things necessary to lift the teacher into highest 
esteem, while not new, are so clearly phrased as to 
give special emphasis to well-known necessities. 

It is needless to say that President Hall has well 
said some true things in his article of twenty-two 
columns, or 7,500 words. He is a writer of rare tact 
in saying suggestive things with voice and pen. The 
specially good paragraphs are as follows: — 


A crude young teacher is constrained, and embarrassed even, 
in the presence of so many pairs of eyes, and a large share of 
her energy goes to keep order. To watch the mischievous 
pupils during every recitation isa constant distraction from 
the subject inhand. The flitting of the attention from one 
pupil to another, even for a woman, the periphery of whose 
retina is more sensitive for the indirect field of vision thana 
man’s, is a steady strain. Moreover, what knowledge can the 
average teacher of sucha large number have of individual 
pupils? And how little can she do to bring out that individu- 
ality wherein lies the power of teaching, and the unfolding of 
which makes or mars the later career of the pupil! No 
wonder the complaint of machine methods ‘in our schools is so 


often heard. Both attention and love were made to have an in- 
dividual focus, while mass-education has limitations in exact 
proportion to the size of classes. Every step, therefore, 
toward reduction in numbers is a great gain. 

Of the $95,000,000 paid for salaries of teachers for 15,000,- 
000 children of this country, a large proportion is thus spent 
upon untrained and unskilled teachers, who have little in- 
terestin making their work professional. No business could 
ever succeed or was ever conducted on such principles, and 
when we reflect that the ‘*’prentice hand” is here tried upon 
human flesh, blood, and souls, the waste in all these respects is 
appalling. Those who claim that teaching can be learned only 
by experience are in part right, but even the school of experi- 
ence is wretchedly inadequate in this country. Moreover, on 
the whole, it is the best teachers who leave. Here we are far 
behind other countries. It is only whena teacher has mastered 
the details of government and method that good work can be 
done. 

It would be an interesting question to ask how many of this 
large per cent. of teachers more than thirty-five years of age 
have remained in the vocation because they succeeded as 
teachers, and how many are there because they could do no 
better in other callings. The fact that financial depression in- 
creases the average age of teachers as well as the number of 
male teachers, while good times decrease both, is significant. 

We are sometimes told that older teachers are unprogressive ; 
but this is not true of the best, who are also often needed as a 
conservative element against rash innovations. Nothing is 
more demanded in our teaching force at present (which, as has 
recently been pointed out, is nine times as large as our stand- 
ing army) than leadership of maturity and ability. 

At present, the American school system as a whole owes its 
high quality in no small measure to the noble character, enthu- 
siasm, and devotion of women who make teaching not only a 
means of livelihood, but in addition thereto a mission service 
of love for their work and for children. ‘To increase this love 
is to increase the best part of their services, and to diminish it 
is to degrade it to mere drudgery and routine. As the culture 
of women gradually rises, it becomes more and more evident 
how unjust have been the discriminations against them in this 
field, where in higher and higher grades of school work their 
services are becoming no less valuable than men’s. 

The difference between a good and a fairly good teacher, 
to say nothing of a bad one, is incalculable, but, like all things 
of the soul, inappreciable to the general public. There are 
schools in my city, and other cities in my state, where I should 
prefer two years of schooling for a child of mine to four years 
in another school where the public makes little or no discrim- 
ination. The reforms needed, in my judgment, are, that the 
power of appointment and also of removal be given into com- 
petent and responsible hands; that school boards be elected on 
tickets at large; that with advancement up the grades should 
goincrease of pay, permanence, and dignity, but that good 
teachers in all grades should be paid more than poor teachers 
in any grade; that there be a great but gradual increase of 
special teaching as pupils pass up the grades; that the selection 
of text-books be placed in expert and uncorruptible hands ; and 
finally, that the functions of formal examinations be greatly 
reduced. 


If a teacher has and loves knowledge, and has a strong and 
quick feeling for childhood, a few simple and easily taught 
rules, devices, and a few dozen lessons each on the history of 
education and the human soul, are enough for the rank and 
file. It is so fatally easy to let method glide into the place of 
matter, to make intricate what God made plain, to make hard 
and formal what nature reveals at once to tact and to the 
native insight of childhood by judicious hints, that it is perhaps 
not strange that normal school work tends, as by an iron and 
universal law, to degenerate. 


On the whole, many and crying as are these evils, and glar- 
ingly as they refute the Dr. Pangloss optimism and spread- 
eagleism so common in this country where teachers forgather, 
for one Iam not discouraged, but would rather bid teachers 
hope. If a corresponding inquiry into the dest points of our 
schools and teachers were made, and the results were massed 
as these have been, the picture would be very bright. Some- 
where in this great country, one feature here, another there, 
almost every reform in education has been successfully begun. 
Slowly from these vital points the leaven will pervade the 
lump. If I were to sum up all our needs into one great need, 
it would be that of sane and well-trained leaders. As a whole, 
American teachers are sheep without a shepherd, sadly lacking, 
but readily—often too readily—accepting intellectual guidance. 
They are often sorely confused between conflicting authorities ; 
a little too eager for novelties, a little too prone to say, Lo 
here, lo there; responding heartily to every genuine enthusi- 
asm and interest in their work, but as yet without any settled 
method, philosophy, or consensus of any kind; awaiting half 
unconsciously some clear dispensation of pedagogic art and 
science. That its star is already above the horizon, and is 
visible to all who love and know childhood aright, I believe 
with all my soul. 


These are practically the only sentences in the 
long article which have anything of thought or 
phrasing that President Hall has taught us to expect 
from his pen; less than half a dozen of these are 
anything like his standard, and not one is up to his 
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best work. Ordinarily it would be “none,of our 
business” whether he was at his best or not in what 
he wrote for another publication, but we are treating 
of a principle and of a professional matter, The 
cause of education needs the codperation of the liter- 
ary periodicals. The Atlantic is Boston’s representa- 
tive magazine, and President Hall is one of the few 
educators whom the scholarly public will read. It was 
of importance to the cause of education that he be at 
his best in this place. 

In closing this article he calls upon the governor 
of Massachusetts to take special action as follows : — 

The first step in the reform of these evils would be a com- 
mission of the right kind of experts, familiar with systems in 
other lands, to investigate and report. This should certainly 
be done in Massachusetts before the state board appoints prin- 
cipals and allows courses to be shaped for the four new normal 
schools. It would be wasting a great opportunity not to in- 
augurate a new dispensation with these new institutions. I 
suggest thatthe governor appoint such a commission without 
delay, before it is too late. This step would be strongly op- 
posed by most of the existing normal schools, but I believe it 
would be heartily approved by most other friends of education 
in the state. If such a commission were rightly selected and 
its report were adopted, it would mark an epoch in the history 
of public edugation in the state. 

This dignified and startlingly public demand for 
this commission attracted not the slightest attention, 
produced not the faintest result. This is unaccounta- 
ble on any ground. The public has lost confidence in 
the state board ‘of education, and it could be legis- 
lated out of office with slight effort, and yet President 
Hall’s suggestion attracted no attention because of 
its association with an article in no way worthy 
of his pen or position. He could have made a 
demand in a way that would have attracted wide 
attention with every probability that he might have 
made a crisis. 

President Hall stands for the laboratory method, 
for the scientific spirit in professional education, and 
he allows this lengthy article to have the semblance 
of this method and spirit. In these twenty-two 
columns in which he deals with “the returns” he 
does not derive one statement that he pretends to 
rest with any security upon the evidence which he 
presents. The most that he ventures is to use these 
“returns” as excuse for giving some personal opin- 
ions upon these subjects. 

It is inconceivable that President Hall should allow 
himself to say that the materials which he used “ con- 
stitute a valuable protocol of data for points of view 
no less reliable than they are new.” What can he 
mean by the “new”? There is absolutely nothing 
new in them, and he does not get his inspiration from 
them for saying what the best educational leaders 
have been saying for a long time. Is it new that 
teachers have too many pupils, that teachers are in- 
sufliciently trained, that this is not a “ permanent” 
profession, that politics, church, and personal influ- 
ence are at work in the appointment and removal of 
teachers? Certainly not. Teachers’ associations and 
educational journals have emphasized all these and 
his other points again and again for years. 

In what are the figures “reliable”? He tells us 
that he has returns from 1,189 teachers and superin- 
tendents from every state and territory, except New 
Mexico and Oklahoma. This is an average of less 
than twenty-five from each. The entire 1,189 are 
much fewer than the number of teachers and superin- 
tendents in the city of Boston alone, There are more 
than a third of a million teachers and superintendents 
trom whom he has not heard, and yet he proceeds to 
state with the air of an expert statistician and scien- 
tist that the New England and Middle states average 
forty-one pupils to a teacher ; the Western states, 
forty-five; the Southern states, fifty-one; that im- 
proper influences are used in nine per cent. of the 
appointments and dismissals of teachers in New 
Jersey, and fifty per cent. in Pennsylvania, 100 per 
cent. in Nevada; i. ¢., Pennsylvania is five times as 
corrupt and Nevada ten times as New Jersey. That 
President Hall, the student preéminent of education, 
i'n any unhypnotized moment — and who could hypno- 
tize him —should have devoted five columns of the 
Atlantic Monthly to the relative improper influences 


in the various states and sections based on these 
returns is beyond the comprehension of his admirers. 

The only conceivable answer that ean be made is that 
the 1,189 teachers and superintendents are representa- 
tive men and women, and they give opinions rather than 
facts, and that he gives his opinions based upon their 
opinions. This might do in a general statement, that 
there was much improper influence in Pennsylvania 
and little in New Jersey; but a man who placed 
much less emphasis upon the laboratory method and 
the scientific spirit than President Hall would hardly 
venture before such a scholarly audience as that of 
the Atlantic Monthly to announce that there were 
improper influences in but nine per cent. of the 
appointments and removals of New Jersey, and in 
fifty per cent. of those in Pennsylvania. If he had 
said ten in place of nine, it would have had less ap- 
pearance of Claiming statistical accuracy. If it be 
said that President Hall only claimed to give the 
conclusions from these responses, then the reply is 
that it is beneath his dignity as the representative- 
in-chief of the scientific spirit in professional eduea- 
tion to use the space of such a monthly for percent- 
ages which can in no case signify anything. 

Fortunately, President Hall’s reputation will not 
suffer from this unaccountable bit of work, nor will 
the At/antic Monthly, but it is a comfort to humbler 
students of education and less famed editors to know 
that such men as the president of Clark University 
and the editor of the Atlantic Monthly can be so far 
“rattled,” hypnotized, or careless as to present a 
twenty-two column article of this unreliable anc 
unscientific character. Back of all this lies the great 
misfortune that such an opportunity has been lost by 
both the educator and the editor. 


THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 

THe principal political incident of the week was 
the formal notification of the Democratic candidates 
for president and vice-president, at the Madison-square 
Garden, New York. The affair had been carefully 
planned with a view to dramatic effect. Mr. Bryan 
journeyed by slow stages from his home in Lincoln, 
Nebraska, making speeches and greeting the people 
at all the chief places en route. But he used up his 
voice in this way and had little left for the great oc- 
casion in New York. There was an immense throng 
in and about the garden, and numerous demonstra- 
tions of enthusiasm; but the speech of Mr. Bryan 
was a disappointment, partly because it was not in 
his characteristic vein, and partly because it was read 
from manuscript in a voice much the worse for wear. 
The crowd which cheered itself hoarse over his ap- 
pearance departed rapidly after he began speaking ; 
and as for Mr. Sewall, who followed him, he might as 
well have spoken in dumb show, so slight was the 
attention paid him and so confusing the noise. The 
meeting seems to show that there is such a thing as 
over-doing the advertising of a political rally. As 
was to have been expected, a large number of the 
hitherto conspicuous leaders of the party, including a 
number of the national committeemen, were conspicu- 
ous by their absence. 

* * 

Tue present promises to be distinguished above 
most others as a campaign of lurid rhetoric, Mr. 
Bryan struck the key-note in the speech at Chicago 
which secured him his nomination ; the scenes at the 
Populist convention seem almost to have beggared 
description, so hysterical were the speeches and 
actions of the delegates; and now Mrs. Lease of 
Kansas has taken the stump in the East, and is talk- 
ing with the vehemence for which she is noted. 
Merely from the point of view of good taste, it would 
be depressing to have to admit that such manifest 
exaggerations really influence public opinion. But 
there is a more important consideration. Not a few 
of the campaign utterances are pitched in a key of 
class or sectional hatred, and that is something to be 
deprecated on moral and patriotic grounds. 


* * 


Tue action of Canadian banks in refusing to take 


our silver certificates except at a discount of ten per 
cent. will effectually check the circulation of such 
currency across the border; because, so long as our 
government maintains the parity between gold and 
silver, these certificates, like every other form of our 
currency, are worth one hundred cents to the dollar. 
One half of one per cent. is the usual discount in 
either country on the currency of the other. The 
difference between this and ten per cent. expresses 
the distrust which the Canadian bankers feel*of our 
ability or intention to keep the currency on a par 
with gold. Patriotic Americans must feel a curious 
sensation as they reflect upon this distrust and the 
vecasion for it. If there is one thing more than 
another upon which we have prided ourselves since 
the war period, it is that we have kept faith with the 
nation’s creditors, and have paid off the debt incurred 
in the civil war at a rate which amazed the world. 
sut with Mexican dollars, containing more bullion 
than our own, circulating here at a discount of about 
half of their face value, what can we expect for our 
currency, if we part company with the standard upon 
which the commercial world does its business ? 
* * * 

THE situation in Crete has become more acute by 
reason of the flat refusal of the Turkish government 
to concede any of the reforms which were asked for 
in the recent petition presented by the Christian 
members of the assembly. This refusal makes it 
clear that if the Cretans are to get any of the things 
for which they are agitating, it must be by fighting. 
Greece has been remonstrated with by the powers for 
permitting volunteers and supplies to be sent to 
Crete to aid the insurgents, but she has replied that 
it is impossible for her to do more than she is doing 
to check them. There is as little real concord among 
the powers with reference to Crete as there was re- 
garding the Armenians; but it is impossible that the 
buteheries which have stained Asia Minor should be 
repeated in Crete, under the eyes of Europe, and 
within reach of the guns of foreign ships, without 
stirring the conscience of Europe to compel inter- 
vention, 

* * * 

Av last we have authentic news from Dr, Nansen, 
the gallant Norwegian explorer. He has not dis- 
covered the north pole, as was falsely reported last 
February, but he is said to have approached four 
degrees nearer to it than any of his predecessors. 
He has emerged from the arctic regions at almost 
precisely the point where he was last heard from on 
his way thither three years ago. What has befallen 
him and his comrades in the interval, how his rugged 
little ship, the Fram, fared in the icy drift, and what 
additions he has to make to human knowledge of the 
polar mysteries are matters concerning which more 
tidings will be awaited with eager interest. 


(DITORIAL MENTION. 
The Wendell Phillips Memorial Association has decided to 
use its fund in scholarships for undergraduates in Harvard Col- 
lege and Tufts College. 


A note in a recent number of the London Times, regarding 
the Congregational pilgrimage to England and Holland, states 
that the majority of the party are from New England; but the 
states of New Hampshire, Massachusetts, New York, Rhode 
Island, and Connecticut are also represented. The New York 
Tribune hardly did better, a couple of years ago, when it 
announced the arrival in New York of a gentleman who had 
‘¢returned to the United States from Boston.” 


In the death of Daniel B. Hager, Ph. D., at Sharon, Mass., 
August 4, the educational interests of the state lost one of their 
best representatives. There was no more worthy man, none 
more genial and companionable, none more uniformly success- 
ful in administration or wise in counsel. For the last thirty- 
one years of his life he was principal of the Salem, Mass., 
normal school, one of the largest in the state, graduating in his 
term of service more than 3,500 teachers. He was born in 
Newton, Mass., April 22, 1820; was an employee in a paper mill 

“and ina dry goods store in his boyhood and young manhood ; 
but graduated from Union College at the age of twenty-three, 
taking high honors. Of his record asa teacher the JourNAL 
has spoken within a few weeks, upon the occasion of his resig- 
nation at Salem. 
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Make a simple supposition about a body to illustrate clearly 
what you mean by the statement, ‘‘ Under permanent conditions , 
mass varies as weight.” 


Why cannot a sprinter go as fast the first two as the last two 
yards of a fifty-yard dash! 


A horse, attached to a loaded wagon stuck in a rut, jumps 
forward with asudden hard pull, breaking the trace chains, but 
not moving the load. A stronger horse pulls steadily and moves 
the wagon without breaking the traces. Explain. 


Is the statement concerning indestructibility a theory or an 
hypothesis? 


Which is more elastic, India rubber or steel wire? 


In the upper half of a jar place a heavy liquid, in the lower, 
alight. They will mix. Is this diffusion? 


Is straining milk through cloth end-, or ex-,osmose? 


Referred to the north star, how many (component) motions 
has your pencil when drawn along by a straight-edge. 


Is the velocity of a cannon-ball, in feet per second, at the 
moment of leaving the mouth of the cannon, more or less than 
the number of feet traversed by the ball in the first second 
thereafter? 


SUGGESTIONS FOR A HIGH SCHOOL 
LIBRARY. — (IV.) 


I notice in a recent issue of your valued paper a list 
of books for grammar school libraries, which 
I consider a valuable list, and one that will 
prove a blessing to many schools. Now, I 
want a similar list for high schools. I think 
that too much care cannot be given to the 
proper selection of books for our school libra- 4 
ries, and that a list of the above description 
would be of great value to many schools. Per- 


sonally, I would like a list made especially ) 


with regard to the classical department. Can A 
you give me such a list ? tl 
J. H. B. 


Herbart and the Herbartians. Charles DeGarmo. $1.00, net. 
How the Republic Is Governed. Noah Brooks. 75 cents, net. 
Primer of Psychology. George Trumbull Ladd. $1.00, net. 


AMERICAN WAR BALLADS. 
: WHO WROTE ? 
Battle Hymn of the Re- Barbara Frietchie. 


public. . Kenan’s Charge. 
Sheridan’s Ride. Gettysburg. 
My Maryland. Sherman’s March to the 
Jonathan to John. Sea. 


The Reveille. 
The Blue and the Gray. 
A Woman of the War. 


Never or Now. 
The Cumberland. 
Marching Along. 
Wanted, a Man. 
ANSWERS. 


John G, Whittier. 

George Parsons Lathrop. 
Edmund Clarence Stedman. 
H. M. Beyers. 

Bret Harte. 

Francis Miles Finch. 
Rossiter Johnson, 


Julia Ward Howe. 
Thomas Buchanan Reed. 


James R, Randall. 

James Russell Lowell. 

Oliver Wendell Holmes. 

Henry W. Longfellow. 

William B. Bradbury. 

Edmund Clarence Stedman. 
— Selected. 


Ilow to Know the Wild Flowers. Mrs. William Starr : 
Dana. $1.75. kar “if 
x 
Our Common Birds and How to Know Them. John tere eee Bees) 
B. Grant. With Plates. $1.50. 
MEN OF ACHIEVEMENT. 
Explorers and Travelers. General A. W. Greely. Illus- 
trated. Half leather. 12mo. $2.00. 
Men of Business. W.O.Stoddard. Illustrated. Half 
leather. 12mo. $2.00. 
Inventors. Philip G. Hubert. Illustrated. Half 
leather. 12mo. $2.00. 
A DOUBLE-DEC 
Statesmen. Noah Brooks. Illustrated. Half leather. 12mo. 
$2.00. The plan of a new school building to be erected in New York 


THE GREAT EDUCATORS. 

Aristotle and the Ancient Educational Ideals. 
son, M.A., LL.D. $1.00. 

Alcuin and the Rise of the Christian Schools. 
Andrew F. West. $1.00. 

Abelard and the Origin and Early History of Universities. 
Jules Gabriel Compayre. $1.25. 

Loyola and the Educational System of the Jesuits. 
Thomas Hughes, S. J. $1.00. 

Froebel and Education Through Self-Activity. 
Bowen. $1.00. 


Thomas David- 


Professor 


Rev. 


H. Courthope 


SAMUEL ADAMS DRAKE'S HISTORICAL BOOKS. 
The Making of the Ohio Valley States. $1.50. 
The Making of Virginia and the Middle Colonies. $1.50. 
The Making of New England. With illustrations and maps. 
$1.50. 
The Making of the Great West. 
$1.50. 


With illustrations and maps. 


My Dark Companions. Henry M. Stanley. $2.00. 

Hans Brinker; or, The Silver Skates.. Mary Mapes Dodge. 
$1.50. 

A Story of the Golden Age. 

The Story of Siegfried. 

The Story of Roland. 


James Baldwin. $1.50. 
James Baldwin. $1.50. 
James Baldwin. $1.50. 


The Boys’ King Arthur. Edited by Sidney Lanier. $2.00. 
The Boys’ Froissart. Sidney Lanier. $2.00. 

The Boys’ Percy. Sidney Lanier. $2.00. 

The Knightly Legends of Wales. Sidney Lanier. $2.00. 
Little Lord Fauntleroy. Frances Hodgson Burnett. $2.00. 


At War with Pontiac. Kirk Munroe. $1.25. 

Children’s Stories in American Literature. 
tian Wright. $1.25. 

Children’s Stories in English Literature — Vol. I. 
Shakespeare. Vol. II. 
$1.25. 

Children’s Stories of Great Scientists. 

Children’s Stories of American History. 

Children’s Stories of American Progress. $1.25. 

When London Burned. G. A. Henty. $1.56, ° 

With Clive in India, G. A. Henty. $1.50. 

By Pike and Dyke: A Tale of the Rise of the Dutch Republic. 
G. A. Henty. $1.50. 

The Young Carthaginian: A Story of the Times of Hannibal. 

G. A. Henty. $1.50. 

Among the Law makers. 


Henrietta Chris- 


Taliesin to 
Shakespeare to Tennyson. Each 


$1.25. 
$1.25. 


Edmund Alton. $1.50. 


includes a rather noteworthy feature in a double-decked school 
yard. The first floor of this playground will be paved with con- 
crete. A roof of brick arches and concrete will form the 
second floor. There the children can be given completed 
liberty and will have the benefit of open-air play. 


GEOGRAPHICAL QUESTIONS ANSWERED. 
BY JACQUES W. REDWAY, F. R. G. 8. 

Will you please to explain the effect of the legislation that 
has recently been made about a tract of land between Indian 
territory and Texas? What was the cause of the dispute’ 

The area in question is situated east of the ‘* panhandle” of 
Texas, at its angle with the main body of the state. It has lony 
been known as Greer county, and, although claimed by Texas, 


it has always been charted on the maps as the southwest corner 
of what is now Oklahoma. So long as this area was a part of 
Indian territory there was not much probability that the claim 
of Texas would be disputed, and, in fact, the people of Greer 
county for many years had been represented in the legislature 
of Texas. The land of which Greer county is a part is a small 
portion of the tract acquired from France, and known as the 
Louisiana purchase. The treaty of 1819 stipulated that the 
boundary between the United States and Mexico, at that time 
belonging to the crown of Spain, should follow Red river to 
its intersection with the 100th meridian, as laid down in 
Melish’s map of January, 1, 1818. Now Melish’s map not 
only locates the 100th meridian about eighty miles too far east- 
ward, but it omits the important fact that Red river has two 
forks, as is shown on a correct map of the area. The existence 
of these forks was known before the publication of the map, 
but the terms of the treaty explicitly state that this map was to 
be the basis thereof, and, inasmuch as the map ignored the 
existence of either fork, there was but one way that the question 
could be settled, namely, by an act of congress. Melish inno- 
cently admits that he had neither seen or surveyed the region, 
claiming that he had charted it from Pike’s explorations. As a 
matter of fact, Pike never saw it. 


What is the longest railway in the world? I have seen tt 
stated that it is the Canadian Pactfic, but trustworthy statistis 
show that there are a number of lines in the United States 
much longer than the Canadian road. 


The Atchison, Topeka, & Santa Fé railway has a greater 
extent of track than any other road, the mileage of its main 
lines and branches aggregating 9,345 miles. The Canadian 
Pacific railway has about 7,000 miles of track. Its main line 
extends from Quebec to Victoria, a distance of 3,200 miles, and 
is the longest trunk line now in operation. When completed, 
the Trans-Siberian railway will be about double this length. 


The Story 


By H. A. GuerBer. 


Latest volume of ECLECTIC SCHOOL READINGS. 


of Greece 


$ .60 
An elementary his- 


tory of Greece narrated in a series of short stories told in this author’s 
well-known charming style and adapted as well for a first history text- 
book for young people as for supplementary reading. These stories give 
a clear idea of the most important events that have taken place in the 
ancient world, and are sure to arouse a desire in the youthful mind for 
further reading. Seventeen beautiful full-page engravings, numerous a*- 
tistic suggestive cuts, and a handsome appearance throughout, make the 
present volume a worthy addition to this new and popular series of sup- 


plementary reading - books. 


Eclectic School Readings 


NOW INCLUDE : 
STORIES FOR CHILDREN. 


By Mrs. C. A. LANE. 


$ .25 
FAIRY STORIES AND FABLES. By James BALDWIN. . ‘ ‘ . 35 
STORIES OF GREAT AMERICANS FOR LITTLE AMERICANS. By EDWARD EGGLESTON. 40 
OLD GREEK STORIES. By James BALDWIN. ; P ‘ ; +5 
OLD STORIES OF THE EAST. By James BALpwin. ; ‘ » 
TRUE STORIES OF AMERICAN LIFE AND ADVENTURE. By EDWARD EGGLESTON. - 5¢ 
THE STORY OF GREECE. By H. A. GuERBER. ‘ ‘ “00 


Books sent prepaid on receipt of prices. 


Correspondence with 


reference to examination and introduction cordially invited. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


New York Cincinnati Chicago 


Boston Atlanta and Portland, Ore: 
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sted to send 
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WEALTH OF STATES. 

Kansas is worth $160,891,689. 

Vermont is worth $86,806,775. 

Arkansas is valued at $86,409,364. 

The State of Maine is worth $235,978,716. 

Oregon is estimated to be worth $52,522,084. 

Delaware might be bought for $59,951,643. 

South Carolina’s wealth is estimated at $133,560,135. 

Louisiana, sugar plantations and all, is worth $160,162,439. 

Colorado was estimated at the last census at $74,471,693. 

Texas has in its enormous territory a wealth of $320,364.515. 

California was valued by the assessors of 1890 at $584,578,- 
036. 

New Jersey’s real and personal property is valued at $702,- 
518,361. 

Alabama, including cotton fields and iron mines, is worth 
$122,867,228. 

Florida has a smaller valuation than most of the Southern 
States, being estimated at only $30,938,309. 

North Carolina, although a large part of its territory is un- 
cultivatable land, has a valuation of $156,100,202. 

Connecticut is enormously rich in comparison to its size, hav- 
ing an assessed valuation of $327,177,385. 

Ohio comes very close to Pennsylvania in the matter of wealth, 
having an assessed value of $1,534,360,508. 

Georgia has developed greatly since the war, the estimate 
now reaching the respectable total of $251,963,124. 

Minnesota has developed more rapidly than any other North- 
western state. Its assessed valuation is $258,028,687. 

Missouri ranks high among the Western states; the assessed 
valnation of real and personal property being $561,939,771. 

Rhode Island, in proportion to size and population, is among 
the richest of our commonwealths, being assessed at $252,536,- 
673. 

Massachusetts is one of the richest of the states, having a 
valuation of real and personal property amounting to $1,584,- 
756,802. 

Virginia is not so wealthy as before the war, at least in the 
estimate of the first families, but still has a valuation of $318,- 
331,441. 

In 1850 the total wealth of this country was $7,136,000,000, 
about $308 per capita; in 1860 it had risen to $16,160,000,000, 
or about $514 per head; in 1870 it was $30,069,000,000, or 
about $780 per head; in 1880 it had risen to $43,642,000,000, 
or $870 per head, and in 1890 to’ $62,600,000,000, or $1,000 per 
head. 


—_ 


AN OLD-TIME PRIMARY SCHOOL. 


Mrs. Mary Durgin Gray, writing in the Bostonian, thus 
describes an old-fashioned Boston primary school :— 

One day last summer I walked over my childhood’s haunts in 
that vicinity, and I should say that the very picket-gate through 
which I entered from Pinckney street was still standing, it 
looked so familiar. 

The primary school was then kept by a Miss Moore, who had 
taught there for I don’t know how many years; my mother had 
been her pupil there when she was a little girl; and it was with 
a feeling of great distinction that I rose when visitors came, and 
my teacher said, ‘‘ Mary, you may stand,’’ and added, ‘‘I had 
that child’s mother in my school.” I wonder if all the Boston 
primary schools of that day were managed like this one, or if 
Miss Moore had ways of her own, —I incline to the latter opin- 
ion. There were boys and girls in the school, and, reaching the 
top of the stairs, and standing in her presence, we were required 
to salute her thus, ‘‘ Good-morning, Miss Moore,” —the girls 
dropping a curtsy, and the boys doffing their caps; and as we 
departed at night, ‘* Good-evening, Miss Moore,” was our last 
recitation, the very drawling intonation of which tingles my ears 
at this moment. 

I was allowed to enter as a pupil when only four years old, 
but may have been favored because ‘‘that child’s mother was 
in her school,” but whether I was benefited by such precocious 
treatment is not for me to say, —at any rate, I enjoyed it, and 
the privileges attendant upon it. Varipus rewards were offered 
for perfect recitations and good behavior. 

Standing in a row, toeing a crack in the floor before our 
instructor, held by her bright black eyes and dominant presence, 


we conquered our A B Cs, large and small, learned to add, sub- 
tract, and divide the trees, bee-hives, apples, and pears pictured 
in our books; knew how much of a sugarloaf remained if it 
were cut in halves, and one-half divided between James and 
John, and a third of the other half was given to Thomas. Calis- 
thenics were unknown to us as such, but we certainly practised 
them in scrambling for the candy which was tossed toward a 
grqup of the faithful after those who had failed had been sent 
to their seats; and to this day red and yellow acid-drops and 
striped peppermint-drops recall my school-days at Miss Moore's. 

But the crowning glory of all was to wear home one of the 
medals, suspended from bright ribbons, atthe end of a week of 
non-tardiness, absence, or misbehavior. I seem now to see 
myself, a bit of a girl, with golden hair braided and hanging 
down my back, or crossed and tied with pretty ribbons behind 
my ears; with my precious medal clasped in one hand, and my 
primer in the other, I must skip across Pinckney street to look 
into the window of a toy-shop, whose place is now occupied by 
a tall brick structure. 


OUR BOOK TABLE. 


Ben’s A narrative poem in thirteen 
cantos. By Josephine Tyler. Buffalo: Charles Wells Moul- 
ton. 157 pp. Price, 80 cents. 

_ If this book of poetry should be transformed into good prose, 

it would doubtless pass for a love story, in thirteen chapters. 

Of its merits in that form, we cannot judge without examina- 

tion. As a poem it has the merit of great variety of metre and 

style, including the dactylic, the iambic, or heroic, and the 
trochaic. Coleridge says, ‘‘A poem must be either music or 
sense to please me.” We do not judge the merits of ‘‘ Ben’s 

Isabella” by this high standard, but will say, as every kind 

of literature is sought by its own kind of readers, this volume 

will doubtless be read and appreciated. 


Mitton’s Parapisr Lost. BooksI.andII. Edited, 
with introduction and notes, by Albert S. Cook, professor of 
English language and literature in Yale University. Boston: 
Leach, Shewell, & Sanborn. 213 pp. Price, 35 cents. 

The English scholar, too often, while he studies the ancient 
classics, is satisfied simply to read the standard works of English 
and American literature. This isa mistake. The English mas- 
ters should be studied in the same way as the great ancients. 
To aid in this important work the Students’ Series of English 
Classics (of which this book is one) has been prepared. The 
author aims to illustrate a method of English study as applied 
to a literary masterpiece. That this epic of the blind old bard 
is a masterpiece worthy of study, no scholar will deny. It 
ranks with Homer’s “Iliad,” and these two are the greatest of 
human compositions. The author has fully explained his 
method of study in his preface and introduction. He makes 
Milton the interpreter of his own poetic art, shows how he has 
been interpreted by other poets, and points out the sources 
from which he derived inspiration and phraseology. Copious 
notes are appended, explaining words and phrases used in the 
text. 


Brisris. A novel. By William Black. Illustrated. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. 406 pp. Price, $1.75. 
William Black is a veteran and popular novel writer. He 

has written, at least, twenty-six volumes, all of which have 

been published by the Harpers. This fact alone is proof posi- 
tive that he excels in this field of literature, and that his books 
find a ready sale. All his works are marked by a charm of 
description which fascinates, the reader. In this story the 
author has introduced as his heroine Briseis Valieri, and his 
aim is evidently to picture the life of a noble woman. She 
must, of course, in her bright and attractive girlhood, meet 
and have conflicts with admirers and suitors, and pass through 
a perilous experience, during this period of her life. But no 
matter, if she is not overcome by the treachery of the deceit- 
ful, nor tarnished by the corruptions of the impure. Briseis is 
introduced as traveling with her uncle, John Elliot, and she 
meets Sir Francis Gordon in Scotland. This uncle soon dies, 
and Briseis finds ahome with her aunt, Mrs. Elliot, in London, 
who treats her as a household drudge. Sir Francis, who met 

Briseis in Scotland, again meets her here. and falls in love 

with her, although he is engaged to Georgie Lestrange. 

Andress Argyriases, a Greek, who had known Briseis in child- 

hood, attempts to blackmail her. She appeals to Sir Francis 

for protection, and his love is now reciprocated. His engage- 
ment with Georgie had been broken,and she had sailed to 

America. Sir Francis is now free, and he follows up his suit 

for Briseis, and soon the two souls, that had thought themselves 

sundered forever, are betrothed to each other. 


Torican Nores on AmeriIcaAN Avutuors. By Lucy 
Toppan, teacher of English literature in the Gloucester 
high school. Boston, New York, Chicago: Silver, Bur- 
dett, & Co. 

The excellence of this book and its adaptation to the wants 
of the schoolroom and home are seen at a glance. Miss Top- 
pan, evidently a good scholar and skillful teacher, has here 
done a noble work, which no doubt will be appreciated by both 
teachers and parents. Our author first makes valuable sug- 
gestions to teachers, as to the proper use of her book in study- 
ing the biography and books of our distinguished American 
authors. She then gives three pages of general reference 
books, critical, biographical, and miscellaneous, covering the 
field of the authors whom she introduces to the pupils,—Irving, 
Cooper, Bryant, Hawthorne, Emerson, Thoreau, Poe, Long- 
fellow, Lowell, Whittier, and Holmes. Then each author is 
taken up and the position he occupied stated. For example: 
Washington Irving, essayist, romancer, historian, biographer, 
traveler. Next several pages of choice extracts, the very gems 
of the author’s works, are given. These cannot fail to interest 
the pupil, and to create ataste for more extensive reading. 
Then references to the books to be read, biographical and his- 
torical, of the author under review, and finally an exhaustive 
outline of the life and works of the author, with appellations, 
pseudonyms, and miscellaneous notes in abundance, which ex- 
haust the subject under consideration. Fach author is so 
treated and studied in the most accurate manner. At the end 
of the book there is a chapter explaining the laws of versifica- 
tion, with numerous examples and references, which is of great 
value, and especially helpful in the study of our great poets. 


On Snow to THE BARREN GRouNDs. By 
Caspar Whitney. New York: Harper & Bros. 324 pp. 
Price, $3.50. 

Just now, when dog day humidity gives the lie to the ther- 
mometer, it is not wholly easy to appreciate the feelings of 
Caspar Whitney a couple of years ago, when he was ploughing 
his way through the deep snow against the howling blasts, 
towards the barren grounds of the far north. Mr. Whitney’s 
narrative is already familiar to all who love good sport, in all 
its forms, but no one will regret its reappearance in book form. 
The wild places of the earth have been so thoroughly traversed 
that the globe trotter searching for untried novelties is becom- 
ing more and more a creature of the past. There have been 
arctic travelers for science and sport in plenty, but it remained 
for our contemporary American apostle of good sport to con- 
ceive and carry out the idea of hunting the musk ox within the 
arctic circle of British America. That he succeeded in his 
quest and returned to carry on his struggle against everything 
unsportsmanlike in American athletics is a cause of most 
hearty congratulation to him and to all who are interested in 
American manhood and womanhood. Mr. Whitney is no 
carpet knight. The ‘‘ laboring oar” which he pulls now ina 
newspaper war of words —and of very serious facts —he has 
pulled to victory on the water. Doubtless he has blundered 


now and again. His judgment is not infallible. But Caspar 
Whitney appears to be the one man with the courage of his con- 
victions and the will to undertake the struggle and carry it on 
against all who fall short of the ideal which is not his alone, 
but is of right the natural ideal of all who claim Anglo-Saxon 
blood. And it is to the school teachers, most of all to those in 
the secondary schools, that we must look for help, if this 
struggle against the professional spirit, the spirit of success, 
regardless of means, of sport for the sake merely of winning, 
is to succeed. 


Seep Bapres. By Margaret Warner Morley. Bos- 
ton: Ginn & Co. Boards. 75 pp. Price, 30 cents. 

A perfect gem. Itwould not require much of a stretch of the 
imagination to transfigure these stories into classics. A teacher 
must be stupid indeed who cannot make fascinating instruction 
about beans, peas, peanuts, melons, and their cousins, foreign 
and domestic nuts, cherries and apples, bees, frogs, and birds 
with such delightful imaginative stories about them. So inter- 
esting is it that I found nothing to jar except that they 
‘*velled,” and ‘‘screamed,” and ‘‘bawled” occasionally, 
which is not of literary harmony with the book, but the book is 
a treasure. 


Comenius’ Scuoot or Inrancy. essay on the 
education of youth during the first six years. Edited by Will 
S. Monroe. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. Heath’s pedagogi- 
cal library. Cloth. 94 pp. 

There has been no English edition of ‘‘The School of In- 
fancy” for many years, the only other edition having been 
issued in 1858, and has long been out of print. Mr. Monroe is 
the leading Comenius authority in this country, and his editing 
has been much more careful and his annotation more helpful 
than that of most of our editors of German and French works 
on education. Comenius wrote 135 works on education and re- 
ligion. Mr. Monroe does not think Comenius was ever invited 
to the presidency of Harvard College, as Cotton Mather asserts. 
It would be interesting to know on what he founds his doubt. 
The book has an admirable bibliography of Comenius’ litera- 
ture and a valuable index. 


Tue Unprr Srpe or Tunas. By Lilian Bell. 

New York: Harper & Bros. 241 pp. Price, $1.25. 

Every reader of ‘‘ The Love Affairs of an Old Maid” or ‘‘ A 
Little Sister to the Wilderness” eagerly watches for work 
from Miss Bell’s pen. This story, while not the equal of 
the two already named, is well worth reading. Alice Cope- 
land, whose mother is a most disagreeable woman, goes to 
West Point with her father, who is one of the visitors. There 
she meets Kate Vandevoort, Senator Cobb, and Gordon Coun- 
selman. The senator admires her very much, but Miss Van- 
devoort interferes, and Gordon gets a chance. After much 
trouble with her mother’s opposition, Alice marries Gordon, 
who is in the artillery. After a few years he loses his life 
nursing his men during yellow fever. The descriptions of the 
society in the town of Stockbridge and of the two nieces of 
Miss Vandevoort are full of humor, and Alice’s widowhood is 
pathetic. A charming portrait of Miss Bell forms the frontis- 
piece to the book. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


TEN SELECTIONS FROM THE SKETCH BOOK. By Washington Irving. 
Price, 60 cents, —RIEHL’s Diz VIERZEHN NOTHELFER AND TROST UM 
Trost, Edited by K. E. Sihler. Price 30 cents.——EBNER-ESCHEN- 
BACH’S KRAMBAMBULI, AND KLAUSSMANN’S MEMOIREM EINES 
OFFIZIER BURSCHEN. Edited by A. W. Spanhoofd. Price, 25 cents. 
New York: American Book Company. 

SIXTY-FIFTH ANNUAL MEETING OF THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF 
INSTRUCTION, PORTLAND ME., JULY 8-11, ’95. Boston: American 
Institute of Instruction. 

STRAYER’S UNIVERSAL SHORTHAND. By S. Irving Strayer. Pub- 
lished by the author at Baltimore, Md. 

FAMILIAR TREES AND THEIR LEAVES. By F. Schuyler Mathews, 
Price, $1.75.——-HERBART’S A, B,C, OF SENSE-PERCEPTION. With 
Notes,ete. By William J. Eckoff. Price, $1.50. New York: D. Apple- 
ton & Co, 

Mrs. GERALD. By Maria Louise Pool. Price, $1.50.—-LOVE I8 A 
Spirit. By Julian Hawthorne. Price, $1.25. New York: Harper 
& Brothers. 

Res RoMANAE. By Edward P, Coleridge. Price, 70 cents. 
MENTARY ALGEBRA. By H. S. Hall and 8. R. Knight. Price, $1.10. 
——SHAKESPEARE’S MAcBetTu. Edited by Israel Gollancz. New 
York: Macmillan & Co. 

BLIND LEADERS OF THE BLIND. By James R. Cocke, M.D. Price, 
$1.50. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 

RELIGION AND Brains. By, Rev. James M. Gray. Price, 15 cents. 
Boston: James H. Earle. : 

INTRODUCTION TO SOCIOLOGY. By Arthur Fairbanks. Price, $2.00. 
—Tner Facts or Lire. (Part I.) By Victor Betis and Howard 
Swan. Price, 80 cents. New York: Imported by Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. 

GREEK COMPOSITION TABLET. By B. L. D'Ooge. Price, 25 cents.—— 
EpucaTIonaAL Music Coursrk— First, Second, and Third Readers. 
Price, 35, 25, and 40 cents, respectively ——-ALL THE YEAR RoUND— 
Part IL., Winter. By Frances L, Strongiand Gertrude A. Stoker. 
Price, 35 cents. COMPOSITE GEOMETRICAL FIGURES. By George A, 
Andrews. Price,55 cents. PETS AND COMPANIONS—A Second Reader, 
By J. H. Stickney. Boston: Ginn & Co. y 

ENGLISH VISIBLE Sprecu. By Alex. Melville Bell. Price, 50 cents. 
Washington; Volta Bureau. 

THE MONETARY AND BANKING PROBLEMS. By Logan G. McPher- 
son. Price, $100. New York: D. Appleton & Co, ; 

THOUGHTS FOR THE PEOPLE. By Reuben Greene,M.D. Price, $1.00, 
Boston: Lee & Shepard, ; 

PREMIEKE’S LecrurEs. By Veteran. Price, 75 cents. New York: 
William R. Jenkins. 

TWENTY STORIES FROM GRIMM. Edited by Walter Rippmann,—— 
Lorp CLive. With Notes. By K. Deighton. Price, 40 cents. A 
FRENCH GRAMMAR FOR SCHOOLS. By Eugéne Fasnacht. Price, 70 
cents. ——SHAKESPEARE’S THE TEMPEST. With Notes. By K. Deigh- 
ton. Price, 40 cents. New York: Macmillan Company. 

LIFE ON THE Mississipri. By Mark Twain. Price, $1.75. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. 

A MANUAL OF COMMON ScHOOL LAW. By C. W. Bardeen. Price, 
$1.00. Syracuse: C. W. Bardeen. 

A SCHOOL ALGEBRA. By Emerson E. White. Price, $1.00. New 
York: American Book Company: 

OUTLINES AND SUGGESTIONS ON TEACHING. By Charles Burroughs 
Kelley. Mt. Holly Springs, Pa.: Mt. Holly Stationery and Printing 
Coinpany. 

MANHOOD’S MORNING. By Joseph Alfred Conwell. Vineland, N. J.: 
The Hominis Book Company. 

A HisrorRy OF GREEK ART. By F. B. Tarbell. Price, $1.00.—A 
SrupY OF THE SKY. By Herbert A. Howe. Price, $1.00.—FRENCH 
TRAITS. By W.C. Brownell. Price, $1.00.—— THE GROWTH OF THE 
FRENCH NATION. By George Burton Adams. Price, $1.00.—A Sur- 
VEY OF GREEK CIVILIZATION. By J. P. Mahaffy. Price, $1.00. 
Meadville, Pa.: Flood & Vincent. 


A Local Agent in each County is wanted by the 
Teachers’ Co-Operative Association. Suite 101 
Auditorium Building, Chicago, IIl. 
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MASSACH USETTS. 


At the closing exercise of the summer school 
at Clark University, Dr. Hall delivered a lecture 
on the topic ** Psychology and Nutrition,” in 
which he advanced some new ideas in the line 
of child study. Dr. Hall is an acknowledged 
leader in this field of investigation. 

Miss Merrill, a teacher in the high school at 
Lynn, has been granted leave of absence to con- 
tinue her studies in Switzerland, and the resig- 
nations of Miss Jennie E. Owen and Mrs. Mabel 
Brackett Lovell have been accepted. 

Dr. Edward E. Hale, in the August Lend-a- 
Hand, says that our public schools are not 
practical enough, and arraigns the teachers as 
incompetent to give the children the needed 
instruction. 

An interesting and important discussion has 
been begun in the Boston Transcript on the 
professional training of teachers. Professor 
Barrett Wendell, in an article headed ‘* During 
Vacation,” expressed his views upon the sub- 
ject, which sound very strangely in the ears of 
the educators of to-day. He assumed boldly 
that the training of teachers for their work, 
other than that of a purely academic kind, is a 
‘¢ magnificently generous blunder.”’ He starts 
off in his argument with the astonishing state- 
ment ‘*that a youth's ambition leads him 
towards the profession of teaching is in itself 
pretty conclusive evidence that he will never 
be able to teach decently.” A monstrous propo- 
sition coming from a professional educator! 
We might infer that Professor Wendell, like 
old Rip Van Winkle, had just waked up, not 
from a twenty but a fifty years’ sleep, without 
dreaming, and that he himself was educated 
during the dark ages. It is too late either to 
assume or attempt to prove that the teacher 
needs no professional training; that the normal 
school has failed to produce good results. But 
the article of Professor Wendell has been satis- 
factorily answered by Hon. John T. Prince, 
agent of the state board of education, in a long 
article recently published in the Transcript. 
After commenting upon each point assumed _ by 
Professor Wendell, Mr. Prince closes his arti- 
cle as follows: ‘‘ If Professor Wendell is right 
in his attitude toward the special or professional 
training of teachers, then indeed has much of 
the world gone wrong. The Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts is wrong in increasing the num- 
ber of normal schools to ten, in establishing 
plants to the value of nearly $2,000,000, and in 
assuming an annual expense for their support 
of nearly $200,000. The leading universities 
of America are also wrong in establishing 
pedagogical courses, including the work of 
Harvard, whose stimulating effect upon the 
secondary schools of Massachusetts has been 
most marked. Even Germany must be wrong, 
which permits no teacher to be employed who 
has not the equivalent of at least two years’ 
professional training. There, surely, ‘sound 
scholarship and vigorous individuality ’ abound, 
and yet nearly every one of her universities 
has two or more pedagogical courses for the 
benefit of students who are preparing to teach. 
Professor Wendell calls the opening of a ped- 
gogical or training courses in American colleges 
a ‘tendency.’ It is more than a tendency. It 
is a fixed fact, as permanent as the college 
itself. The provision for the training of sec- 
ondary school teachers has been made in 
response to a growing demand for it from the 
teachers themselves, and these or other means 
of professional training will continue to be pro- 
vided until the demand is made and met that 
no teacher of either a secondary or a primary 
school shall be employed who has not some tech- 
nical knowledge of the great art of teaching.” 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 
NEW YORK. 


Under the rule of Tammanyism, New York 
schools have suffered seriously. 350,000 pupils 
have been crowded into buildings whose normal 
capacity is only 220,000. Under the new law, 
a great change will be made for the improve- 
ment of these schools. $5,000,000 has already 
been appropriated for new buildings and im- 
provements. 

A union free school has been established in 
Dundee, the preparatory school becoming the 
academic department. Frank H. Hausner is 
retained as principal, with an increase of $200 
salary. John Kline, long principal of the 
Dundee preparatory school, has been made 
principal of Keuka College. 

Ephraim Howe’s will, filed for probate in 
New York, makes a number of public bequests, 
including the following: Clinton Liberal Insti- 
tute, $10,000; Tufts College, for a new build- 
ing, to be known as Howe Memorial, $40,000. 

The regents of the University of New York 
have granted a college charter to the Adelphi 
Academy of Brooklyn, with power to conduct 
also an academic department under the present 
name of Adelphi Academy. The degrees issued 
by Adelphi will bear the seals of both the uni- 
versity and college, and will be signed by the 
chancellor and secretary of the university, as 
well as by the officers of the college. 

Now, the granting of a charter to Adelphi 
College has rounded out the school system of 
the city, and provided for a course of instruc- 
tion which is uncommon, if not unique. Adelphi, 


in its dual capacity of academy and college, 
will be able to take up a pupil in the kinder- 
garten stage of his existence, and lead him 
onward until the prized sheepskin is his. It is 
natural that the friends of Adelphi should feel 
proud and happy at the action of the state 
regents. 

There were last year over 1,000 students, all 
told, in the Potsdam normal, and since the 
foundation of the school 1,066 diplomas have 
been given to its graduates, not including the 
law class. 

The much-quoted New York city rules require 
that the use of slates, slate-pencils, and sponges 
shall be discontinued; that pencils and pencil- 
sharpeners shall be supplied to the pupils, and 
so distributed that each pupil shall be sure to 
obtain them; that books taken home by the 
pupil shall be covered every month with brown 
manila paper, and that floors, doors, and door- 
knobs and hand-banisters shall be washed with 
a soda solution at least once a week. 
Middletown has begun a new $60,000 build- 
ing for Wallkill Academy. 

A portrait of Evan W. Evans, professor of 
mathematics in Cornell from 1867 to 1874, has 
been presented to the university by Professor 
Evans’ wife. 
Cornell has won the $5,000 prize lathe ex- 
hibited at the World’s Fair. The prize was 
awarded on the basis of a contest in which all 
males above the age of fourteen years were en- 
titled to vote. The total number of votes cast 
was 1,250,000. Of these Cornell received 
95,818. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 
Philadelphia is interested in learning the 
opinion of its teachers with reference to the 
published course of study. A committee has 
been appointed, and a number of teachers from 
various sections of the city have been called 
before the committee to give their opinions. 
These have varied greatly so far, some believ- 
ing the course of study well adapted to the 
schools, others claiming that too much is re- 
quired in the time given for the work, and 
others that the course is overcrowded, and 
that some of the work might be omitted with 
profit. 
The McKeesport board adopted a motion to 
the effect ‘‘that all teachers be required to 
undergo an examination regardless of their 
normal school diplomas or permanent profes- 
sional certificates.” The question was referred 
to the department of public instruction as to 
whether the board had aright to adopt such a 
rule. The answer was that the board had no 
such right. 
The meeting in Pennsylvania of the Ameri- 
can Association to Promote the Teaching of 
Speech to the Deaf has had no more interest- 
ing feature than the appearance of Helen 
Keller, the wonderful girl who has been blind, 
deaf, and dumb since the age of nineteen 
months. She is now sixteen years of age, 
speaks fluently, and usually so as to be easily 
understood. She has accumulated, a deal of 
learning from books, and more from reflection 
and observation. But Helen Keller is a genius, 
and everything that money can do for her edu- 
cation has been done. Of her elocution when 
she opened the convention by reciting the 
twenty-third psalm, the Philadelphia Ledger 
says in an editorial article, that she ‘ spoke 
clearly, with fairly good inflection and modu- 
lation, and was perfectly understood.” 
The state normal school at Clarion is in a 
prosperous condition under the efficient man- 
agement of its able principal and corps of faith- 
ful teachers. 
Dr. H. T. Lukens of Clark University has 
been appointed professor of education at Bryn 
Mawr College, Bryn Mawr. 
A violent storm of rain, accompanied by 
much thunder and lightning, visited Houtzdale 
July 28. The lightning struck and instantly 
killed Frank Brunbaugh, and severely injured 
seven children, who were attending school in 
the Swedish church, the bolt entering one of 
the windows. In the cases of four of the 
children their injuries may terminate fatally. 


DELAWARE. 


Governor Watson has reappointed the public 
school superintendents of the state. They are 
Willard C. Smith of New Castle, C. C. Tindall 
of Kent, and W. W. Knowles of Sussex county. 
The annual elections of school boards and 
commissioners were held the last of June. In 
many cases the boards were reélected. The 
election of teachers is being daily reported. 

Superintendent W. W. Knowles is conduct- 
ing a very successful summer sehool at Reho- 
both. He has a large attendance, and all, both 
the instructors and pupils, are interested in 
their work. 

Misses Adella B. Cannon, Maggie Derrickson, 
and Elizabeth Robinson of Frankford were 
among the Delaware teachers that attended the 
N. E. A. meeting at Buffalo. They returned 
highly pleased with the meetings and their trip. 

MARYLAND. 

In reviewing the recently published lives of 
Presidents Barnard and McCosh in the August 
Atlantic, President D. C. Gilman of Johns 
Hopkins University says: “If we look over 
the period covered by these memoirs, we can 
see what changes have come to pass. Briefly 
stated, they are these: It is most remarkable 
that pecuniary resources have increased enor- 
mously, and this has made possible better 
buildings, larger libraries, more teachers. Pri- 


vate gifts, land grants, and legislative appro- 
priations have all contributed to this result. 
With more liberal expenditures, there has been 
greater freedom in every detail. The rigidity 
of discipline has been relaxed, manners are not 
so stiff, there is far less of petty regulation, the 
preaching is not as severe, the methods of living 
are much more civilizing. ‘The curriculum’ 
has gone. Either absolute election or a very 
large amount of choice is now permitted. With 
the abandonment of one fixed course, the re- 
quired amount of Greek and Latin has been 
greatly diminished, and it is demonstrated that 
classical studies have gained more than they 
have lost by this change. History, English, 
French, and German receive an amount of 
attention that was not given to these subjects 
thirty years ago. On the other hand, there is 
less attention to public speaking. Of great 
importance is the wide introduction of labora- 
tory methods in the study of science, especially 
physics, chemistry, physiology, botany, and 
geology. Athletics have made marvelous ad- 
vances. Finally, the admission of women to 
the advantage of higher education, either by 
coeducation or by ‘annexes,’ or by separate 
foundations, is one of the greatest gains of the 
period under review.” 

An interesting feature at the meeting of the 
Maryland Teachers’ Association was an address 
by John S. Wirt of Elkton on the magnitude of 
the public school system. He said that the 
whole number of enrolled pupils in the schools 
and colleges of the United States for the year 
ending June 30, 1893, was 15,083,680, or 22} 
per cent. of the whole population. Of these 
96.2 per cent. of the whole attended the com- 
mon schools. Only 410,420, or 2.7 per cent., 
were in the 2,812 high schools, 1,434 academies, 
and other corresponding institutions, and only 
1.1 per cent. of the whole number were attend- 
ing the colleges and universities of the country. 
There were employed in the common schools 
of this country in 1893, 383,010 teachers, of 
whom 122,056 were men and 260,954 were 
women. ‘There are fewer male teachers now 
than in 1880, while the female teachers have 
increased in numbers 70 per cent. since that 
date. The number of schoolhouses in 1895 
was 235,426, valued, with their grounds, libra- 
ries, and apparatus, at $398 435,039, an increase 
of over $15,000,000 in ten years. The value 
of school property has doubled within the past 
twenty years. Of the $165,000,000 of school 
revenues, one-fifth comes from state taxes and 
two-thirds from local taxes. “The income from 
permanent school funds amounts to only about 
one-twentieth of the total school revenue. The 
American people paid in that year 64 per cent., 
or $104,000,000, for teachers’ salaries; 19 per 
cent., or $31,000,000, for schoolhouses; and 
$28,000,000 for fuel, supplies, and incidental 
purposes. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


The Franco-American committee, organized 
for the purpose of securing fuller privileges 
for American students in the educational insti- 
tutions of France, officially reports that, in all 
probability, the faculties of letters will soon be 
open to Americans as freely as the other facul- 
ties that have already been opened. The Com- 
pagnie Trans-Atlantique offers a reduction of 
30 per cent. in its rates to duly certified Ameri- 
can students who intend to study in France. 
It being claimed that French students are ex- 
posed to undue competition, on account of the 
influx of foreigners, who, by reason of gradua- 
tion, become entitled to practice medicine in 
France, and this without being subjected to 
military duty, it is probable that the regulations 
will be modified so that foreigners will not be 
hereafter entitled to the privilege of practice. 

Of the 400,000 teachers in the United States, 
172,000 are women. In England the propor- 
tion is even larger, but we seldom find a woman 
at the head of an English elementary school. 
One of the most interesting facts brought out 
of late in this connection is that where educa- 
tion is at its highest and best, the proportion of 
women among teachers is greatest. 


CENTRAL STATES. 


OHIO. 


The death of Alexander Hamilton McGuffey 
removes one of the eminent educators of the 
state. native of Ohio (born August 13, 
1816), of Scotch parentage, he graduated from 
Miami College at the age of sixteen, and was 
at once called to the chair of ancient languages 
in Woodward College of Cincinnati, where he 
remained through life. At the age of twenty- 
one he was admitted to the bar, and practiced 
for sixty years. He was the author, with his 
brother, of the McGuffey readers and spellers, 
one of the most noted series of text-books ever 
published. He was closely connected with the 
Cincinnati College for fifty years, much of the 
time as secretary and treasurer of the college 
trustees. 

L. W. Day’s first year at Canton has been a 
success. 

There is much satisfaction expressed that J. 
J. Burns has been elected at Defiance. 

Major McKinley, Republican candidate for 
president of the United States, attended and 
took part in the celebration of the fiftieth anni- 
versary of Mt. Union College, of which he is 
one of the trustees, having come from Cleve- 
land for that purpose. The principal address 
was delivered by him. After paying a high 


compliment to Dr, Hartshorn, the president of 


the college, he touched upon the value of a 
college education. He said in part: ‘* Now 
just one word, and I will not longer interrupt 
this programme. The value of a university 
education cannot be over-estimated. Its support 
cannot be too generous nor too earneonst up 
the part of our people. But, after all, my 
fellow-citizens, the hope of the republic, its 
safety and security, and the strength and per- 
petuity of the —— government must rest 
upon the great public school system now hap- 
pily and firmly established throughout the 
United States. (Great applause.) Nothing 
can take its place, and, fortunately, the public 
school is everywhere becoming the vestibule of 
the university. As the curriculum of the free 
school is advanced, the tie between the funda- 
mental and the higher education is closer and 
and stronger, and is more clearly recognized 
and appreciated. Young men and young 
women, what your education will be and do for 
you depends upon yourselves. The chief dif- 
ference in men, in school or out of school, is 
in the amount of work they do. No measure 
of genius, so-called, will take the place of well- 
directed hard work.” 

Ground has been broken for a new science 
hall at Lake Erie Seminary. On the eve of 
commencement $14,000 had been raised toward 
a fund of $20,000, on the completion of which 
a friend is to add $10,000 for equipment. 

The 7,000 majority for Director Sargent’s 
third term in Cleveland shows conclusively that 
the new idea has won its way and has come to 
stay, as has Superintendent L. H. Jones. 


INDIANA. 
Stale Editor, ROBERT J. ALEY, Bloomington, Ind. 

State Superintendent David M. Geeting was 
renominated by the Republicans without oppo- 
sition. He has made a splendid officer. More 
has been done during his administration to im- 
prove the country and township schools than 
was done in a previous decade. 

W. B. Sinclair, superintendent of Starke 
county, isthe nominee of the Democratic party. 
Mr. Sinclair has been a_ successful county 
superintendent for the past twelve years. He 
is a scholarly gentleman, and aman who is 
thoroughly interested in school work. If 
elected, he will make a good officer. 

After many years of service, Superintendent 
Irwin of Fort Wayne has retired. Superintend- 
ent J. N. Study of Richmond has been elected 
as his successor. Superintendent Study has 
had charge of the Richmond schools for twelve 
years, and in that time has brought them up to 
a point of efficiency not surpassed by any school 
in the state.» Fort Wayne is to be congratulated 
on its wise selection. 

Mr. A. H. Yoder ‘of Irvington is the new 
president of Vincennes University. Mr. Yoder 
is a graduate of Indiana University, class of 92. 
He has done post graduate work both in Clark 
and Chicago. For one year he was principal of 
the San Francisco training school. He is well 
equipped for his new position. 

Kenneth Brewer of La Porte county leaves 
the state to accept a place in the high school at 
Fon du Lac, Wis. 

Virgil McKnight of Shawneetown succeeds 
F. M. Ingler as principal of the Marion high 
school. 

The summer school of Indiana University 
held a very prosperous session this year. The 
total enrollment reached 211. 

Professor M. W. Sampson and _ Instructors 
N. W. and H. T. Stevenson, all of the depart- 
ment of English in Indiana University, are 
spending the summer in England. 

At the recent Buffalo meeting, President 
Swain of Indiana University was elected presi- 
dent of the section of higher education. 


ILLINOIS. 


Miss Griswold, who is elected the first woman 
president of the Cook County Association, is one 
of the bright women of the country. She is a 
great success as a city superintendent, is a 
scholarly woman, and.a great favorite upon the 
platform. 

There are twenty-one teachers who draw 
pensions from the city of Chicago pension fund 
under the law. This is the first application of 
the fund. Following is the list: Helen A. 
Butler, principal Headley school; Isabel 
McLaren, assistant to the principal of the 
Agassiz school; Jane A. Beach, Pullman 
school; Maria P. Noyes, Calhoun school; 
Mary V. S. Price, Ellen Mitchell school; 
Kate S: Wood, West division high school; Pau- 
line Margaret Reed, J. R. Doolittle school; 
Mary A. Thompson, Grant school; Mary H. 
Dean, Polk street school; Isabella McBeath, 
W. C. Goudy school; Frances Lundegren, 
Irving school; Lizzie M. Kennedy, Skinner 
school; Maggie C. Reilly, Washburne school; 
Elizabeth A. Foltz, Moseley school; Gertie S. 
Vander Kolk, John Crerar school; Mary Couch 
Price, David Swing school; ArvillaC. DeLuce, 
John Ericsson school; Fanny A. Barber, Lin- 
colnschool; Mary R. Peirce, Woodlawn school : 
Katherine Pomhof, Tennyson school; Emma 
T. Shoemaker, Newberry school; James S. 
Fitzgerald, janitor Talcott school. 

Dr. Colin A. Scott, who took his degree at 
Clark this spring, has been appointed to the 
chair of experimental psychology and child 
study at the Chicago normal school. 

The manual training school of Chicago has 
been turned over, with its $250,000 plant and 
endowment, to the Chicago University. It has 


filled an important place in the city for many 
years. It will be made the preparatory school 
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for a school of technology to be founded as soon 
as the means for it arein hand. The condition 
of the transfer is that the work now done in the 
school shall be continued and made permanent. 

In an address at the fifteenth convention of 
the Chicago University, John D. Rockefeller 
said: ‘* The good Lord gave me the money I 
have.”” Mr. Rockefeller was replying to the 
greetings of the trustees, faculty, and students 
as the founder of the university. 


MICHIGAN. 
State Editor, E. L. BRiGGs, Coldwater. 

Michigan had about three hundred representa- 
tives registered at her headquarters at the 
Buffalo meeting. A good many others failed to 
register. 

Professor Charles McKenny, for several years 
connected with Olivet College in the department 
of history, has been elected principal of the 
new state normal school at Mt. Pleasant. 

Superintendent J. B. Estabrook, for the past 
three years at Grand Haven, crosses the lake 
to Wisconsin and will direct the educational 
affairs of Racine. 

Another of our prominent educators, Mr. M. 
A. Whitney, for five years the efficient superin- 
tendent of Ypsilanti schools, leaves the state. 
He has been chosen to a corresponding position 
in Elgin, Ill. 

Mr. W. E. Conklin of Galesburg schools takes 
charge of the schools of Dowagiac, and Mr. 
Miles E. Valentine of Lapeer succeeds Mr. 
Conklin. 

Superintendent T. L. Evans of Jackson has 
been elected superintendent of the schools of 
Colorado Springs, Colo. Mr. Evans has been 
in poor health during the past year and it is an 
earnest hope cf many friends in Michigan, that 
the change of climate will bring him a renewal 
of health and vigor. 

Mr. E. H. Harriman, who has had in charge 
the science work in the Coldwater high school, 
assumes similar duties in Lansing. 

The summer series of institutes is now in 
progress in the various counties of the state, 
They vary in length from three days to three 
weeks. Many summer schools are also in ses- 
sion, to meet the needs of teachers who are 
obliged, under recent legislative action, to have 
a second grade certificate after three years’ 
experience. 

IOWA. 


The city superintendents following receive a 
salary of $1,500 or more for this school year, 
as shown by the report of the state superin- 
tendent of public instruction, recently issued. 
The number of teachers and their average sal- 


ary are given : — 
City. Supt. Schools. 6$ 
is G. W. Samson, $1,500 29 
550 George Miller, 1,500 26 
Cedar Falls........... 0. J. Laylander, 1,600 20 
Cedar Rapids. ....... J. 'T. Merrill, 2,000 
Charlies City.......... George 8. Dick, 1,500 
J.C. Yocum, 1,500 16 
0. P. Bostwick, 1,800 87 
Council Bluffs ....... H. W. Sawyer, 2,000 98 
H. B. Larrabee, 1,526 32 
Davenport............ J. B. Young, 2,000 119 
Des Moines(eastside) Amos Hiatt, 1,500 86 
DesMoines(west side) Frank B. Cooper, 2,500 121 
Fort Dodge.......... F.C, Wildes, 1,500 2 
Independence........ G. Burkhead, 1,500 2. 
W. F, Cramer, 1,600 41 
O. W. Weyer, 1,800 4 
EK. N. Coleman, 1,650 19 
H. E. Robbins, 1,500 22 
J.J. Doftemyer, 1,500 20 
Marshallitown........ C. P. Rogers, 1,800 59 
Mason City .......... A. R. Sall, 1,500 22 
Muscatine ........... KF. M. Witter, 1,500 Dl 
Orion C, Scott, 1,500 38 
A. W, Stuart, 1,900 73 
Sioux City........... H. K. Kratz, 2,000 139 
J. W. McClellan, 1,500 14 
Waterloo(east side).. Frank J. Sessions, 1,500 24 


Webster City........ E. T. Fitch, 1,500 18 


MISSOURI. 


Professor Calvin M. Woodward, dean of the 
school of engineering in Washington University, 
St. Louis, has resigned his position so long 
held and so brilliantly filled by him. He is 
succeeded by Professor E. A. Engler. Pro- 
fessor Woodward will remain with the university 
as professor of mathematics. This resignation 
is insisted upon by Dr. Woodward that he may 
have fewer cares and burdens that are not pro- 
fessional, and that he may have the time to 
prepare a work upon applied mechanics, which 
he has long promised the public. He is a native 
of Fitchburg, Mass., which city he visits every 
summer. He graduated at Harvard in 1860, aged 
twenty-three. He was four years principal of 
the Newburyport, Mass., high school, was in the 
Forty-eighth Massachusetts regiment (captain), 
and was at the capture of Port Hudson. He 
came to St. Louis in 1865 as a teacher, and in 1867 
was appointed to the department of mathemat- 


‘ies in the university with which he has been 


identified for twenty-nine years. He became 
dean in 1871. To him is due the establishment 
of the manual training department of the uni- 
versity, with which movement he has been best 
known in the educational world. 

KANSAS. 

Kansas is quite enthusiastic over the fact that 
she was one of the few states with well-equipped 
headquarters at the Iroquois at Buffalo. Em- 
poria was prominent on programme and com- 
mittees. 

John L. Waller, formerly American consul to 
Madagascar, who recently returned to his home 
in Kansas City, after his liberation from a 
French prison, is at the head of a movement to 
establish an industrial college for colored peo- 


ple. : The purposes of the organization are to 
facilitate, aid, foster, and encourage the general 
school, literary, mechanical, agricultural, horti- 
cultural, physical, mental, and art education of 
the Afro-American, or colored race of the United 
States. To this end the company reserves the 
right to acquire such property and erect build- 
ings suitable to conduct such enterprise. It is 
expected that the college will be opened by 
June 1, 1898, and until that time the general 
offices and headquarters will be at Kansas City. 
The association now has an option of a $6,500 
ranch in Cowley county, near Winfield. 


MINNESOTA. 


It is a matter of general interest to note the 
annual meeting of the Indian Educational Asso- 
ciation, which was held at St. Paul, for one 
week, in July. Briefly stated, the purpose of 
educating the Indian is to make him a good cit- 
izen. The aim of the organization of the 
schools is to lead the Indian gradually away 
from the reservation and to eventually break 
up the reservation system and to make of the 
Indian a self-supporting citizen. Gradually the 
the Indian office is succeeding in putting Indians 
in as workers in the schools and in positions at 
the Indian agencies. There are normal de- 
partments in the schools at Carlisle, Hampton, 
Haskell, Santa Fé, and the Lincoln Institute, 
Philadelphia. The normal pupils of the Lincoln 
Institute received their instruction at the city 
normal schools of Philadelphia. Besides this, 
various industrial schools turn out annually a 
number of efficient farmers, stock-raisers, car- 
penters, blacksmiths, tailors, shoemakers, har- 
ness makers, and wagon makers. Many of the 
more intelligent graduates among the boys make 
efficient disciplinarians and industrial teachers, 
while the girls do good work as matrons, seam- 
stresses, laundresses, cooks, and nurses. The 
purpose of the institute is to systematize the 
work and to enable the teachers to carry out 
the purpose of the Indian office intelligently and 
effectually. The Indian office looks on the en- 
tire school work as a means for preparing the 
Indian children for entering the public schools 
of the states in which they live. 

The fifth annual session of the University 
summer school, which continues four weeks, 
opened July 27. A very large number of the 
teachers of the public schools of the state are 
in attendance, and under the instruction of able 
professors. 


PACIFIC STATES. 


IDAHO. 
State Editor, GEORGE E. KNEPPER, Lewiston. 


The state’s semi-annual apportionment of 
school money, amounting to $7,265.03, has been 
made. There are 39,288 school children in the 
state, and the per capita is $1,849. 

Professor Bonebright of the State Univer- 
sity is a student for the summer term of the 
Chicago University. 

President Gault of the State University is 
spending his summer vacation in the Kast for 
recreation, which he much needs. ‘This is the 
first vacation trip he has taken since his con- 
nection with the university four years ago. 

Knott C. Egbert of Tiffin, Ohio, has been 
appointed superintendent of the central Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station, located at Moscow. 
Professor Egbert was graduated from the Ohio 


| State University in 1890, with the degree of 


B.Agr., and comes highly recommended. 
The writer attended the Washington State 


2} Teachers’ Association held at Spokane the first 


week of July. This association is composed of 
strong men, who are looking well to the educa- 
tional interests of their state. A resolution 
was introduced looking to the formation of a 
Northwestern ‘Teachers’ Association. The 
time is not ripe for such a meeting, but it will 
eventually come. The isolated condition of 
the northwest demands it. 

Colonel McConville has received permission 
from the department to erect a new building at 
Lapwai, on the Nez Percé reservation, in place 
of the old mess hall that was destroyed last 
winter by fire. The new building will cost six 
to eight thousand dollars, and will be an impos- 
ing addition to the already extensive and vari- 
ous Indian school edifices. 

State Superintendent C. A. Foresman is one 
of the busiest men in the state at this time. 
Through his energy every county will hold a 
summer institute. This is unexpected success. 

The Idaho County Teachers’ Institute was 
held July 13-17, and proved a very successful 
meeting. Superintendent Scales is a first-class 
man, and is pushing the school interests of his 
county rapidly to the front. This was the 
second annual institute held in his county 
under his direction. 

The Latah County Institute began July 27, 
and continued two weeks. An able corps of 
instructors was secured. The enrollment was 
150. 

NORTH DAKOTA. 
State Editor, GEORGE W. COLBORN, (Grafton. 


The summer school at Grand Forks Univer- 
sity opened July 27, and will continue one 
month. The best talent procurable was en- 
gaged and there was a large attendance of 
teachers. Professor J. Kennedy is one of the 
prime movers, and one of the best educators in 
the state. 

Superintendent J.G. Holland of Trail county, 
and, one of our leading educational men, was 
rominated at the state Republican convention 


for the office of state superintendent of public 


instruction. He will make a good man for the 
office, if elected, and will secure a large sup- 
port from his numerous friends outside of the 
party. 

The law requiring flags to be bought by every 
district has not been very well enforced. 

Vertical writing has gained a foothold, though 
not yet adopted in many schools. 

Father Barris of Oakwood, five miles east of 
Grafton, has let the contract for building a 
Catholic college near Oakwood. ‘They will 
open a school in October for all denominations. 

Professor Stockwell and wife of Grafton re- 
turned recently from the .National Educational 
Association and report having had a good time 
there. 

There are a large number of new school build- 
ings erected this year in North Dakota, and a 
strong tendency to put in state boards, as none 
other seem to give entire satisfaction. 


WYOMING. 
State Editor, J. O. CHURCHILL, Cheyenne. 

Harvey J. Clements of Washington, Ind., 
and Carrie E. Webster of Whitewater, Wis., 
have been employed as assistants in the Chey- 
enne high school. 

There have been very few changes in the 
Wyoming schools this year, 

The total enrollment in the university last 
year was 118. 

Professors Slosson, MeDonald, and Morse of 
the State University have been taking special 
courses at the Chicago University this summer. 

Professor Frank P. Graves, the new presi- 
dent of the State University, has entered upon 
his duties under very favorable conditions. 

The county conventions are placing ladies in 
the field for county superintendent of schools. 

The county institutes are held in this state 
about the first of September. Each county 
appropriates $100 for instructors, and school 
boards pay teachers their regular salaries for 
attending. 

UTAH. 

State Editor, WILLIAM H. TIRRBALS, Salt Lake City. 

Many of the teachers remain in Utah during 
vacation. The mountains, with their canons, 
and the Great Salt Lake afford abundant oppor- 
tunities for pleasant and healthful recreation. 

Nota few of the teachers here are interested 
in some of the gold and silver mines which 
abound. Many find profit as well as pleasure 
and health in looking after these interests. 
The writer knows of several teachers who are 
able to spend their vacations in the East be- 
cause of their dividends from mining stocks. 

Miss Maud Smith of the high school has been 
spending part of her vacation on Antelope 
island in the lake. 


Principals McKay and Avey are studying 
medicine in Chicago. 

Mr. Leak of the Grant school is searching 
for gold in Idaho. 

Mrs. Susie B. Root, late superintendent of 
physical culture, was recently married to Cap- 
tain Rhodes of Denver. 

Mr. Stebbins and Miss Carrie V. Smith, both 
of the high school, were also recently married. 

Professor Augsburg’s summer school of 
drawing is proving a success beyond his antici- 
pations. 

Professor R. J. Casky of the Collegiate In- 
stitute has returned from the C. E. convention, 
and is enthusiastic over the success of the 
great gathering in Washington. 

Professor C. A. Kenaston of Salt Lake Col- 
lege is spending part of his vacation in the 
Kast. 

William H. Tibbals of the same college is 
spending the month of August in camp with 
his family near the head of Big Cottonwood 
canon. 

Dr. A. T. Burnell, principal of the A. M. A. 
school at Selma, Ala., is the guest of Dr. 
Tibbals in camp. 

Miss Ella Fitzgeral of the faculty of S. L. 
College is having a delightful time at her home 
in Iowa. 

The prospects for the third year of Salt Lake 
College, which opens September 7, are very 
encouraging. 

Things are quiet on College Hill, which is 
to be the site of Sheldon Jackson College, but 
it is expected that the hill will be the scene of 
considerable activity in the fall. 

Superintendent Allison shortened his stay in 
Chicago to return to take part in the Weber 
County Institute at Ogdem. 

Professor D. L. Curry, formerly principal 


of Gordon Academy, is conducting a party of 
teachers through Yellowstone Park. 

*The school board has leased the beautiful 
building of Gordon Academy for five years, 
and is refitting the building for the high 
school. 

The beautiful little city of Logan is quite an 
educational centre. Here are the State Agri- 
cultural College and the Brigham Young 
College. 

J. M. Farmer, president-elect of the former 
institution, is traveling through the state in the 
interests of the college. 

The latter institution has grown so that a 


large building is to be erected to contain an 
assembly room, gymnasium, offices, and class- 
rooms. 

Miss Stella A. Eaton for several years 
teacher of the New West school at Bountiful 
has been appointed principal of the mission 
schools at Heber. 

Mr. W. H. Lyon of Murray will have charge 
of the schools of South Taylorsville next year. 

The schools of Sandy will next year be under 
the care of Principal A. J. Neilson and six 
assistants. 

Quite a number of the counties of the state 
have held or are holding teachers’ institutes. 
This, the youngest state in the union, does not 
intend to be behind in educational matters. 

An effort is being made by Superintendent 
Millspaugh and others to secure the meeting of 
the N. E. A. at Salt Lake city in 1898. 


CALIFORNIA. 


The third annual institute of teachers of the 
United States Indian schools and the first ses- 
sion of the institute in San Francisco opened 
August 4. Dr. R. E. D. Newbern, chairman 
of the institute, stated that nearly every Indian 
school and reservation west of the Rocky moun- 
tains was represented in person either by its 
teacher or proxy. The main object of the in- 
stitute is to consider how the Indian can best 
be taught to be civilized. Inthe audience was 
a number of Indians, including three very in- 
telligent young Indian women. Addresses 
were made by State Superintendent of Schools 
Babcock, Dr. Hailman of Washington, D. C., 
and Hon. J. M. Irwin of Oregon. The insti- 
tute will adjourn Thursday. 

Miss Clara Howard is working her way 
through the University of California by selling 
newspapers. ‘‘I believe in work,” she says. 
“7 think that any woman does not need to 
allow any pecuniary obstacles to interfere with 
it. She can always reach an intellectual object 
through manual labor. It is a means to an 


Educational /nstitutions. 


HE CRANE NORMAL INSTITUTE OF MUSIC, A 

Special Course for Supervisors of Music in 
Schools. Voice Culture a Specialty. 
Pupils prepared for a degree in the American 
College of Musicians. 
Apply for circulars to 

JULIA ETTIE CRANE, Director, 
Potsdam, N. Y. 


Lafayette College, 


EASTON, PA. 
Seven courses in Arts, Philosophy and Science, 
Civil, Mining, Electrical Engineering and Chem- 
istry. Annual Commencement June 17th. F 
term begins September 17th. 
For Catalogues address The Registrar. 


FRANKLIN COLLEGE, 


fur. room and books, 82,80 to $3 a wk: fotal cost, $140 a yr. ; 


courses; no saloons. Thorough, safe. Catalog free, with 
plan to earn funds. W. A. WI -LIAMS, D.D., president. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia. 


PENNSYLVANIA COLLEGE OF DENTAL SURGERY. 


The 41st Annual Session opens October 1, 1896. A 
three years’ graded course of Lectures, Quizzes, and 
Clinical Work offers superior advantages to students. 
Women admitted. For further information, address 
Dr. C. N. Perrcr, Dean, 1415 Walnut St., Phila. 


COLLEGES. 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 
ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, established 
for the advancement of art education, and train- 
ing of teachers in all branches of industrial drawing. 
For circular and further —— apply at the 
achool, Newbury, corner of Exeter St., Boston. 
w G. H. BARTLETT, Principal. 


MAISON FRANCAISE or Vermont 
AcApEmy re-opens in September. 


Address, for references and particulars :— 
Rev. L. C. ROUX, M.A., 
5t al3 Saxton’s River, Vermont. 


AMUSEMENT and INSTRUCTION. 
THE GAME OF 


BOTANY. 


Latest, most instructive, entertaining, and 
artistic floral game. 


52 Beautifully Lithographed Cards, in colors, 


from paintings from nature. 


Gives a knowledge of the forms and colors of 


flowers. Highly endorsed. 


50 cents, registered letter, money order or 2-cent 


stamps will bring you a set, postpaid. 


THE HAMILTON MYERS CO., 
Box 28. Middletown, Pa. 


NORMAL SCHOOL 
FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 
For circulars address 
w Miss ELLEN Principal. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Mass. 
S For both sexes. For catalogues address the 
Principal, w A. G. BOYDEN, A.M. 
TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, MAss. 
For ladies only. For catalogues address the 
Principal, w D. B. HAGAR, Ph.D. 


QTATE NORMAL SOHOOL, WESTFIELD, MAss. 


For both sexes. 


r catalogues address 


00D LECTURERS and INSTRUCTORS always supplied 
G for Summer Schools and Teachers’ Institutes. 
Winsuip TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
3 Somerset Street, Boston. 


WOMAN with experience as a teacher, and a stu- 
A dent in Boston University Medical School, gifted 
in public effort, would like to teach Physiology in 
summer schools or institutes. 


Address 


dress WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
3 Somerset Street, Boston. 
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Boston UNIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and Schools. 
Open to both sexes. Addressthe Registrar. w 
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Delicious 
Drin 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


with water and sugar only, 
makes a delicious, healthful, 
and invigorating drink. 
Allays the thirst, aids diges- 
tion, and relieves the lassitude 
so common in midsummer. 


Dr. M. H. Henry, New York, says: 
“When completely tired out by pro- 
longed wakefulness and overwork, it is 
of the greatest value to me. As a bev- 
erage it possesses charms beyond any- 
thing I know of in the form of 
medicine.” 


Descriptive pamphlet free. 
Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. 


Beware of Substitutes and Imitations. 
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end, and, besides, it is conducive to clearness 
of thought. I believe, also, in simplifying 
physical wants for the sake of intellectual 
gratification, and the demands of the under- 
standing constitute the highest imperative.” 
She says that she intends to become a philoso- 
pher; but she would appear to be a pretty good 
one already. 

James Breck, Esq., died at Oakland, July 18, 
aged seventy-five years, eleven months, and 
nineteen days. Mr. Breck was a native of 
New Hampshire, and a graduate from Dart- 
mouth College, class of 42. As a student he 
was honored and beloved for his scholarly and 
manly qualities, and as a lawyer he ranked 
high. 


SOUTHERN STATES. 


FLORIDA. 
State Editor, J. M. Guilliams, Jasper. 

Superintendent Sheats has held seven summer 

schools this year, at the following places: Pen- 
sacola, Dr. Walker, principal of the state normal, 
as principal; Green Cove Springs, T. F. Me- 
Beath of Jacksonville, principal; Bartow, Dr. 
Yocum of Bartow, principal; Leesburg, J. M. 
Guilliams, principal of Jasper normal institute, 
‘principal; Tallahassee, F. Pascoe, principal of 
Jacksonville, principal; Live Oak, J. H. Fulks 
of Live Oak, principal; Crawfordville, W. A. 
Little of Jasper, principal. The schools have 
been well attended, and much good has been 
accomplished. At each school except at Craw- 
fordville, a department was organized for the 
colored teachers. 

After a hard fight, Superintendent W. N. 
Sheats was renominated by the Democratic 
state convention for state superintendent of 
public instruction. Mr. Sheats has done much 
to improve the educational interests of the state. 
His election is assured. 

Mr. D. L. Ellis, who for several years has 
been principal of the public school at Kissimmee, 
has been called to a better position in Tennessee. 
Mr. Ellis is a superior teacher. 

The majority of the counties in the state have 
put the rate of taxation at the maximum per- 
mitted by the state constitution. 

Several of the colleges of the state expe- 
rienced a falling off in patronage last year. 
Jasper normal institute and the state normal at 


STATE OF On10, City oF TOLEDO, 
Lucas Country. 

FRANK J. CHENEY makes oath that he is the 
senior partner of the firm of F. J. Cheney & Co., 
doing business in the city of Toledo, county and 
state aforesaid, and that said firm will pay the 
sum of ONE HUNDRED DOLLARS for each 
and every case of Catarrh that cannot be cured 
by the use of HALL’s CATARRH CURE, 

FRANK J. CHENEY. 
Sworn to before me and subscribed in my 
presence. this 6th day of December, A.D., 1886. 
{sear} A. W. GLEASON, 
Notary Public. 

Hall’s Catarrh Cure is taken internally, and 
acts directly on the blood and mucous surfaces 
of the system. Send for testimonials, free. 

F. J. CHENEY & CO., Toledo, O. 
Ba Sold by druggists, 75 cents. 


SS. 


De Funiak made gains over preceding years. 
Jasper normal enrolled 293, and of these, 150 
were from outside the town of Jasper. Very 
few of the other institutions in the state made a 
total enrollment of as many as 150. ; 

J. H. Fulks has accomplished much at Live 
Oak. The people of Leesburg regret that they 
did not retain him. : 

J. J. Welty is doing good work as principal 
of the normal at White Springs. 

T. F. McBeath is bringing order out of chaos 
as principal of the Central school in Jackson- 
ville. He is a teacher of superior ability, and 
has endeared himself to his pupils and fellow 
teachers. 

Mr. F. Pasco continues another year in charge 
of the high school at Jacksonville. He has 
done a good work for Jacksonville. 

Mr. I. I. Hines will continue as principal of 
the Palatka schools. 


TENNESSEE. 


Major-General Nelson A. Miles, General O. 
O. Howard, and Rev. A. A. Myers, president 
of the Harrow school at Cumberland Gap, are 
at the head of a movement to erect a large mili- 
tary and educational institution at Harrowgate, 
on the site of the late Four Seasons hotel. 
The name of the institution will be Lincoln 
Academy, commemorative of President Lincoln. 
The site comprises two thousand acres, and 
General Howard, who recently examined it, is 
of the opinion that it is the finest place in the 
entire country for a military academy. The 
next session of congress will be asked for an 
appropriation, which, if granted will assure the 
success of the project. 


ARKANSAS. 


The second year’s experience with free 
summer normals in all the counties of the state 
has been very gratifying to the friends of edu- 
cation. The attendance is larger, the work of 
a higher order, and public interest has been 
greatly aroused. Briefly stated, the law is this : 
Ten thousand dollars is appropriated annually 
for the maintenance of four weeks’ summer 
normals inthe seventy-five counties of the state. 
The state superintendent has organized some 
eight or ten institutes for the colored teachers 
also. The largest county normal ever held in 
the state was conducted by Superintendent J. L. 
Holloway of Fort Smith, at Fayetteville, where 
the enrollment reached nearly two hundred. 
Professor Hall of Waldron, and Howell of the 
university, were also engaged in this institute. 
The State Association held was fairly well 
attended. Considerable interest attached to the 
election of officers. J.J. Dayne of Sonoke was 
elected president, and Superintendent Hineman 
secretary. 

Among those attending the N. E. A. were 
Superintendent George B. Cook, Hot Springs ; 
Principal Howard Gates, Little Rock ; Principal 
Cantwell, Magnolia; Superintendent J. L. Hol- 
loway, Fort Smith; Principal T. A. Futrall, 
Mariana; and Professor Stinson, and Willis 
of the university. The largest delegation that 
ever attended the N. E. A. went to the Buffalo 
association. The number is estimated to be 
from seventy-five to a hundred. 


LOUISIANA. 


The catalogue of the Leland University, New 
Orleans, shows a total of four hundred and 
ninety-five students. It was founded in 1870 
for the higher education of men and women who 
desired to fit themselves for either ministers, 
teachers, or tradesmen. It is open to all per- 
sons who are fitted to enjoy its advantages, 
without distinction of race, color, or religious 
opinions. The university owes its existence to 
the late Holbrook Chamberlain of Brooklyn, 
N. Y., who erected the buildings, assisted in its 
management, and at his death left to it the bulk 
of his property, about $100,000, as an endow- 
ment fund. 

New Orleans will enter upon the new school 
year under most favorable conditions. The 
school attendance last year was a fourth larger 
than six years ago, and the school accommoda- 
tions have been steadily enlarged; there are a 
third more teachers. The past year three new 
buildings have been dedicated. Nature study 
has become a factor in the school life of the 
children, and drawing has been introduced, as 
has music, both under the direction of special 
expert teachers. Every school has a circulat- 
ing library. Superintendent Warren Easton, 
who is as uniformly in attendance upon the 
meetings of the N. E. A. and of the department 
of superintendence as any man in the country, 
is plucky in his advocacy of the best things for 
the schools in both appliances and methods. 
He is now forty-eight years of age, is a native 
of New Orleans, and a graduate of the State 
University. The year he graduated, 1871, he 
became a teacher in the city. From 1884-88 
he was state superintendent of public instruc- 
tion, being elected from a grammar _ school 
principalship in the city, and in 1888 he was 
elected superintendent of New Orleans, to 
which position he was reélected in 1892, and in 
1496. He was president of the department of 
superintendence, N. E. A., in 1886. To his 
state administration is due the establishment of 
the first state normal school and the teachers’ 
institutes. 


FOREIGN. 


Students of Greek are much interested in the 
reports of the discovery of a new version of 
parts of the Iliad among fragments of Egyptian 


Many a wo- 
man sees the 
reflection of 
* death in her mir- 
ror without really 
realizing it, and 
with not even a 
guess at the cause. 

Beauty wanes — 
ow dim and black encircled — radi- 


eyes : 
ance fades from the skin—a leathery look 


supplants the soft peachy appearance—age 


comes before life has fairly begun. These 
are but outward signs of the death that 
lurks within. These are only danger sig- 
nals. Careless or too busy doctors make a 
hundred diagnoses and prescribe for nerv- 
ousness, for insomnia, for indigestion—for a 
hundred different diseases. They are wrong 
—mistaken nine times in ten. 

When a woman fades—grows old, weak, 
sick-—the trouble is almost always with the 
organs that make her a woman—the most 
important, the most delicate, the most sen- 
sitive, the most vital organs in her whole 
body. They are so closely knit with the 
fibres of her life that a disorder here means 
disorder everywhere and anywhere. Such 
disorders call for the expert skill of the 
specialist. Such a specialist is Dr. R. V. 
Pierce, who for over thirty years has been 
chief consulting physician and surgeon of 
the Invalids’ Hotel and Surgfcal Institute 
of Buffalo, N. Y. Afflicted women shoul 
write to him and should in any case begin 
at once to take Dr. Pierce’s Favorite Pre- 
scription, the most successful remedy for 
all forms of female weaknesses and dis- 
ease. Tens of thousands of women have 
been cured by this marvelous medicine 
without ever consulting a physician. 

Dr. Pierce’s 1008 page book, ‘‘Common Sense 
Medical Adviser ”’ is full of useful knowledge from 
title-page to fimzs. It may be had in paper covers 
for the bare cost of mailing. Send 21 one-cent 
stamps to World’s Dispensary Medical Associa- 
tion, Buffalo, N. Y. For 10 cents extra (31 centsin 
all), the book will be sent in cloth binding. 


papyri in Dublin Eighty lines or parts of 
lines have been made out, taken from books 4, 
8, 21, 22, and 25, and out of these eighty lines, 
thirteen are new. The manuscript is supposed 
to be of the third century before Christ. Pro- 
fessor Mahaffy thinks that if an Egyptian Iliad 
older than the Alexandrine revision turns up, it 
will be at least fifteen per cent. longer than the 
edition we know, so greatly was it pruned by 
the revisers. 

Magdalen College, Oxford, at this year’s 
Encenia, revived a pretty custom that had 
fallen into disuse since 1766 and which might 
be copied by some of our colleges in the hot 
commencement season. On St. John the Bap- 
tist’s day, the university sermon was preached 
from the outdoor pulpit in the outer quadrangle. 
The pulpit was draped with old hangings bear- 
ing the initials of the founder of the college, 
William Waynflete, and the date 1617. The 
outdoor sermon was given up on account of the 
rise of Methodism, it being thought to encour- 
age field preaching. 

A Moorish ‘‘ college” is a simple affair —no 
seats, no desks, a few books. For beginners, 
boards about the size of foolscap, whitened on 
both sides with clay, take the place of book, 
paper, and slate. On these the various lessons, 
from the alphabet to the Koran, are plainly 
written in large black letters. A switch or two, 
a sand-box in lieu of blotter, and a book or two 
complete the paraphernalia. The dominie 
squats on the ground, tailor-fashion, as do his 
pupils before him. They, from ten to thirty in 
number, imitate him as he repeats the lesson in 
sonorous sing-song verse, accompanying the 
words by a rocking to and fro, which sometimes 
enables them to keep time. A sharp applica- 
tion of the switch to bare pate or shoulder is 
wonderfully effective in recalling wandering 
attention, and really lazy boys are speedily ex- 
pelled. Girls, as a rule, get no schooling at all. 

Another American woman has invaded the 
conservative universities of Germany and car- 
ried away the highest honors. A cablegram has 
been received by the parents of Miss Mary F. 
Winston of Chicago that their daughter had 
passed the examination for the degree of doctor 
of philosophy at the Gottingen University, mag- 
na cum laude. Miss Winston’s subject for the 
degree was in mathematics, which fact makes 
the distinction conferred the more remarkable. 
She is the third American woman who has been 
admitted to any German university and the sec- 
ond to receive the doctor's degree. Miss Win- 
ston was graduated from the University of Wis- 
consin in 1891 with high honors in mathematics 
and was offered a fellowship at Bryn Mawr 
College the same year. After studying a year 
at the University of Chicago, she was awarded 
the private fellowship of Mrs. Fabian Franklyn 
of Baltimore, and immediately entered the Uni- 
versity of Gottengen. From the very start she 
made rapid strides toward recognition, and last 
year Miss Winston held the foreign fellowship 
of the Association of Collegiate Alumnex. She 
left Germany for home August 13. 


THE MAGAZINES. 


— The mid-summer holiday season is fully 
observed in the August St. Nicholas. Ernest 
Ingersoll; in ‘‘ The Tricks of Torpedo Boats,” 
describes the night practice of these dangerous 
little craft when they are mancuvred against 
the great battleships. Harry M. Lay shows 
the possibilities of ‘‘ A Sand Pile” in the way 
of furnishing subjects for realistic photographs. 
Two papers are full of kindly reminiscences 
and anecdotes of Eugene Field, the children’s 
poet. They are written by Mary J. Reid and 
Henrietta Dexter Field, and Martha Nelson 
Yenowine. Mrs. Elizabeth Robins Pennell, in 
“The Palio at Siena,” tells of the annual horse 
race between the different quarters of that 
quaint old Italian city. ‘*A Fool’s Wit” is a 
ballad of the olden time by Zitella Cocke, with 
illustrations by Reginald Birch. All of the 
series have interesting installments, and there 
is the usual number of pictures, verses, and 
jingles. New York: The Century Company. 


— The August Chautauguan is replete with 
most excellent reading from the pens of the 
ablest writers. The first of a valuable series 
of papers ‘* On Conversation” is contributed by 


J. P. Mahaffy. ‘*'Tennyson’s Women,” by Eu- 
‘gene Parsons, is an article of superior literary 
merit. A notable feature is a delightful bio- 
graphical sketch of Jean Paul Frederick Rich- 
ter, from the pen of Joseph Forster. The 
question, ‘*‘ Where Do the Immigrants Go ?” is 
successfully answered in an entertaining article 
by Cyrus C. Adams. David Hilton Wheeler, 
D.D., furnishes an interesting sketch of the 
lives of ‘‘ The Justices of the Supreme Court,” 
which is accompanied by portraits of the nine 
members of the supreme bench. Clarence 
Cook contributes a particularly delightful paper 
on ‘* Some Present Aspects of Art in America.” 
The illustrations, from modern American paint- 
ings, are beautiful reproductions of truly mas- 
terful works. The Editor’s Outlook treats in 
an able manner of ‘‘ Elemental Pleasures” and 
‘The Clean Treatment of Unclean Subjects.” 
The department of ‘‘ Current History and 
Opinion” contains a résumé of all the important 
events of the month, and a large number of 
books are critically reviewed. Meadville, Pa. : 
T. L. Flood. 


—The New England Magazine for August has 
a frontispiece that is a good view of the Blue 
hills of Milton from Houghton’s pond. The 
illustrated articles are: ‘‘ The Institutional 
Church,” by George Willis Cooke; ‘‘A New 


England Town Under Foreign Martial Law,” by 
William Henry Kilby; ‘‘The Blue Hills of 
Milton,” by W. H. Downes and E. F. Rolbin- 
son, illustrated by photographs; and ‘ The 
Story of Cleveland,’’ by Henry E. Bourne. The 
stories and poems are of a high order of merit. 
It is a good summer number. Price, $3.00 a 
year; single copy, 25 cents. Edwin D. Mead, 
editor. Boston, 5 Park square. 


—The summer number of the Pall Mall Maga- 
zine has very entertaining articles by the 
Duchess of Somerset, Mrs. Parr, S. Mac- 


naughton, C. J. Cutliffe Hyne, C. W. Forest, 
Rev. A. H. Malan, W. A. Fraser, Sir Walter 
Besant, I. Zangwill, and others. It is charm- 
ingly illustrated, and contains stories, essays, 
and descriptions suited to the season. Itis a 
home magazine, and adapted to the chosen 
sphere of readers most happily. Price, $3.00 
a year; single copy, 25 cents. New York: The 
International News Company. 


—The Eclectic Magazine for August opens 
most appropriately with an article on ‘ The 
Relations between the United States and Great 
Britain,” by J. B. Moore, from National Re- 
view. The other eighteen articles cover a wide 
range of topics. Among them is one of timely 
interest on ‘‘ Li Hung Chang.” This old maga- 
zine of foreign literature goes on as it has since 
1844, giving the best things to American 
readers found in the foreign periodicals. Price, 
$5.00; single copy, 45 cents. New York, 129 
Fifth avenue: E. R. Pelton, publisher. 


—In the Journal of the Franklin Institute 
for August is a discussion of the “‘ Fire-Retard- 
ing Qualities of Wired Glass,” by Charles A. 
Hexmer, secretary of Philadelphia Fire Under- 
writers’ Association; a report on the new 
fabric, “ Pantasote,’ ’on the ‘‘ Delany System 
of Machine Telegraphy and on the Prentiss 
Automatic Calender,” by the committee on 
science and arts. Notes and comments, full 
and valuable, for students in science. Price, 
$5.00 a year; 50 cents a number. Philadel- 
phia, Penn. 


— LIvfe’s Comedy, a quarterly periodical, the 
current number of which is devoted to ‘‘ The 
American Family.” $1.00 per year. Life Pub- 
lishing Company, New York. 


Tue demand for Esterbrook’s pens, vertical 
writers, is steadily increasing. The quality and 


style of these pens are just what teachers heve 
been looking for. 
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. Some New Books. 


Title. 
History of Oratory and Orators 
Abraham Lincoln (Poem)... 
The Eye and Its Care.... 
tondon Street Names.... 
paris Daysand Evenings... 
In the Wake of King James................000. 
A Story of the Heavenly Camp-Fires................. 


United States Historical Outlines ................... 
A Study in School Supervision..................e.00. 


Author. Publisher. Price. 
Hardwicke. G.P. Putnam’s Sons, N. Y. $3.00 
Allen. “ “ 1.00 
Allport. J.B. Lippincott Company, Phila, 1.00 
Habben. “ “ “ 2.00 
Henry. $s 2.50 
O'Grady. “ “ 1.25 
Gerard (tr.). Harper & Brothers, N. Y. 1.50 
Bayne. “ “ “ “ 1.00 
“ “ “ 1,25 
Charles Scribner's Sons, N. Y. Fy 
Mitchell. “ 66 
Stevenson. $6 +6 
Larisun. Fonic Pub. House, Ringoes, N. J. — 
Cromer. The Author, Franklin, O. 50 
Berger. 853 Broadway, New York. —_— 
Fellow. Crane & Co., Topeka, Kan. — 


Teachers’ Agencies. 


A CATA LOG U E of candidates, giving some 500 brief descriptions of typical teachers now 

registered and not yet employed for next year, will give people some idea 
of the resources of a successful Teachers’ A rency. Such a catalogue we have just prepared and will send 
to any one who cares enough for it to write for it. The salaries run from college presidents at $3,000 a year 
to district-school teachers at $6.00 a week, and in- mand for teachers. The arrangement is such as 
dicate how easy it is to meet any reasonable de- Oo F to make it easy to find any sort of teacher desired, 
and boards of education who are likely to need more teachers before school opens will find it well worth 
while to consult this list. It is worth remembering, that we have the record of all these teachers,—that we 
know them to be of good reputation and successful experience, and that we have documentary evidence to 


prove it. To hire a teacher off-hand, judging from his personal a pearance, CA N D | DAT ES 


is like buying a pig ina poke. It is worth while to find out something about 
THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY................ Cc. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. Y. 


TEACHERS’ COOPERATIVE ASSOCIATION 1°! Auditorium Building, 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
Established in 1884. Positions filled, 3,700: Seeks Teachers who are 


PUBLISHERS’ NOTES. 


Tue ‘‘ Maison Frangaise” of Vermont Acad- 
emy, Saxton’s River, Vt., will reopen Septem- 
ber 9 for the reception of pupils who would 
make of French their exclusive study, and of 


those who, whilst attending some course at the 
academy, would like to make a special study 
of French. For particulars address Rev. C. L. 
Roux, M.A., Saxton’s River, Vt. 


Unper the head of ‘‘ Educational Insti- 
tutions,” in the Journat, will be found the 
announcement of the Crane Normal Institute 
of Music in connection with the State Normal 
and Training School at Potsdam, N. Y. Miss 
Julia Ettie Crane has been for twelve years the 
musical director, and has built up a school of 
music of unusual merit. Pupils are seeking its 
advantages from far and near. The fall term 
begins September 2, and we advise all inter- 
ested in the study of music, with a view to 
teaching it, to send to Miss Crane for circular 
at once. 


Messrs. Hovuenron, Mirriin, & Co. give an 
advance announcement of the books they have 
in press for fall publication. The list contains 
130 volumes, including a new Riverside Edition 
of Mrs. Stowe’s works in sixteen volumes, and 
a new Standard Library Edition of Bret Harte in 
fourteen. Attention is invited to the variety of 
the holiday and illustrated books, especially to 
Fiske’s ‘‘ American Revolution” and Thoreau’s 
‘* Cape Cod,” the latter of which is a new de- 
parture in the line of holiday illustration. 

Among the more important books promised 

in the department of biography are the unpub- 
lished letters of Victor Hugo, Miss Phelps’ 
‘‘Chapters from a Life,” and Mrs. Fields’ 
‘‘Authors and Friends.” The names of Lowell, 
Aldrich, Mrs. Thaxter, and Miss Reese in po- 
etry; Henry James, Miss Jewett, Mrs. Wiggin, 
Joel Chandler Harris, and Bret Harte in fiction; 
Dr. Abbott, Woodrow Wilson, John Burroughs 
in essays; and Mr. Camp and Mr. Deland on 
football, —these and other features seem to 
justify asking your attention to the list, and 
requesting you to commend it to your readers 
as shall appear best. 

Boston, August, 1896. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


A Word for the Unfortunate. Brown—I see 
that the Collateral national bank has failed; no 
assets; cashier gone. 

Jones—Yes; but there is one thing to be said 
for the cashier. 

Brown—W hat’s that? 

Jones—He didn’t desert his post while there 
was anything left of the bank.— Brooklyn Life. 


Mrs. WInstow’s Soorninc Syrup” has 
been used over Fifty Years by mothers for their 
children while Teething, with perfect success. 
It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays all 
Pains, cures Wind Colic, regulates the bowels, 
and is the best remedy for Diarrhea, whether 
arising from teething or other causes, and is for 
sale by Druggists in every part of the world. 
Be sure and ask for Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing 
Syrup. Twenty-five cents a bottle. [w 

Poetess—I got quits last night with the editor 
who rejects all my verses. 

Friend—What did you do? : 

Poetess—I rejected his son,— London Tid 
Bits. 


Tue JournaL oF Epvucation is published 
weekly at $2.50 a year. To meet the wishes of 
a large majority of its subscribers, it is sent 
regularly until definitely ordered to be discon- 
tinued, but will be discontinued on expiration 
if the subscriber so desires. Please send re- 
mittances by draft, postal or express order, or 
registered letter to the publishers, New Enc- 
LAND PUBLISHING COMPANY. 


—X-rays are not needed to expose skeletons 
in family closets. 


e At the End of Your Journey you will find 
ita great convenience to go right over to 


¢ The GRAND UNION HOTEL 


Fourth Ave. 41st and 42d Sts.. 
Opposite Grand Central Depot, NEW YORK. 
Central for shopping and theatres. 
Baggage to and from 42d St. Depot tree 


eo Rooms, $1.00 per Day and Upwards. 
| 
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HoRACE MANN 


By A. E. Winsuip 
Cloth, 50 cents 


Both to any address, 
prepaid, for 75 cents. 


0O0000000000000 


The Educator 


AND 


Ls 


A Life=size Portrait 


OF 
Horace Mann 
Printed on heavy paper 


Price, 50 cents 


PUBLISHING CO., 


ambitious for advancement rather than those without positions. 
you should write to the 
largest Western Agency, 


For Western Positions 
ALBERT & CLARK, Pullman Building, Chicago. 


Eastern Teachers’ Agency, 


50 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 


Telephone, BOSTON 775—2. 
MERICAN : = TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


and FO R E I Cc N superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Governesses, for 
every department of instruction; recommends good schools to parents. Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. Youne-Futton, . . . 23 Union Square, New York 


Free Registration. 


(Support solely from commissions. ) 


Send for circulars to the 


NATIONAL TEACHERS AGENCY, 


24 Van Buren St., Chicago. 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 


EVERETT 0. FISK & CO., Proprietors. 


Send to any of the following addresses for 100-page Agency Manual, Free. 


4 Ashburton Pl., Boston. 70 Fifth Ave., New York. 1242 Twelfth St., Washington. 
355 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 25 King St., West, Toronto. 420 Century Bldg., Minneapolis. 
728 Cooper Bidg., Denver. 107 Keith & Perry Bldg., Kansas City. 525 Stimson Block, Los Angeles. 


110 Tremont Street, Boston. 169 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Cc. A. SCOTT & Proprietors. 
Agency Manual free to any address. . . . . One Fee registers in both Offices. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Supplies Schools of all grades with t t+ ¢ t t . Assists Teachers in obtaining 
Correspondence with school officers and teachers is invited. 


HARLAN P. FRENCH, Manager. 24 State St., Aibany, N. Y. 


Q/ secured | Pennsylvania Educational Bureau, | 
83 positions 


unsurpassed, 
ALLENTOWN, PA. 17th year. 
last year. L. B. LANDIS, Proprietor. 


Business done in 
all the States. 


‘ H aled facilities for placin teachers @ 
9 in every part of the country. 
Teachers 


3 Somerset Street, Boston. ¢ 
Agency. 


W. F. JARVIS, Manager. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


American and Foreign Teachers, Professors, and 
Musicians, of both sexes, for Universities. Colleges, 
Schools, Families, and Churches, Circulars of choice 
schools carefully recommended to parents. Selling 
and renting of school property. 
Established 1880. 
E. MIRIAM COYRIERE, 
150 FIFTH AVENUE (corner of Twentieth St. 
w NEW YORK CITY. 


CHERMERHORN’S Teachers’ Agency 
Oldest and best known in U.S. 
Established 1855. 

3 East 14th St., New York. 


re ACHERS °f recognized ability recommended 
for high-grade positions in Pennsylvania and 
other States. Send for circulars. Twelfth year. 
NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, 
R. L. Myers & Co., Proprietors, Harrisburg, Pa. 


FOR SALE, 


The largest Normal School in one of 
the Southern States, with all its excel- 
lent equipments and good-will. The 
only reason for desiring to sell 1s the 
Principal’s determination to change his 
business. 

Apply at once to HIRAM ORCUTT, 


WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


PROMPT! COURTEOUS! FAIR! 


INSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


FOR SALE, 


A MILITARY ACADEMY located in a 
beautiful city in the Central States. 
In successful operation for over five 
years. Its location is favorable to the 
building up of a large and prosperous 
school. The investment will not re- 
quire over $1,200, including school 
property for sale and good will, 
Terms satisfactory. 


WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 


Teachers who are willing to devote a 
Wanted, part of their spare time to soliciting 
orders for our Educational Publications, to write us 
for particulars. We pay liberal commissions, and 
furnish all necessary supplies free of cost. Address 
Agency Dept.. N. E. PUB. CO., 3 Somerset St.. Boston. 


For Sale: 
A SPLENDID SCHOOL PROPERTY in 
the SouTH. School established 25 
years ago ; very prosperous ; has a 
wide reputation. Death of owner 
necessitates sale. 
Apply to 

WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 

3 Somerset St., Boston. 


NEW ENGLAND 
3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. ARTEN SCHOOL ee er Ae 
- SUPPLIES. NEW YORK. 
|0000000000000000 00000000000000000000000 Send for now Catalogue. 
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END FOR 


PRICE LIST 


OF 


SCHOOL SUPPLIES. 


CONTAINS A COMPLETE LIST OF 
ALL GOODS REQUIRED BY 


Teachers, Principals, &c., 
FOR EDUCATIONAL PURPOSES. 
++++ 


AGME STATIONERY & PAPER CO., 


North Ninth St. and Wythe Ave., 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


SOME LATE VOLUMES OF THE 


International Edncation Series. 


FOR 
Students of Music 


The following are standard works which 
have assisted thousands dl students in the 
study of music. Each volume covers thor 
oughly its special field, and, therefore, needs 
no description. The entre list should be 
in the hands of every student of music. 


The Psychology of Number 
By J. A. MCLELLAN and JOHN DEWEY. $1.50 
Teaching the Language Arts. 
By B. A. Hinspacr, LL.D. .« 
The Intellectual and Moral Development 
of the Child. 
By GABRIEL CoMPAYRE; translated by 


1.00 


Herbart’s A of Sense - Perception. Moore’s Encyclopedia of Music 
By J. Ecxorr, Ph.D., Pd. D. 1.50 Cloth, #5.00. Appendix, 50 cents. 


History of the School System of Ontario. 
By G. W. Ross, LL.D., Minister of Edu- 
cation, Ontario Canada. . 


Ritter’s Students’ History of Music 
Cloth, ®2,50. 


Ludden’s Pronouncing Dictionary 
of Musical Terms 
Boards, $1.00. Cloth, $1.25. 


Young People’s Illustrated History 
of Music 
. Cloth, $1.00. 


Adams 5,000 Musical Gems 


Boards, 75 cents. 


Stainer & Barrett’s Dictionary of 
Musical Terms 
Illustrated, Boards, *2.50. 


1.00 


IN PREPARATION. 

PSYCHOLOGIC FOUNDATIONS OF EDUCATION, by Wil- 
liam T. Harris, A. M., LL. D., United States Com- 
missioner of Education. SCHOOL MANAGEMENT; 
Baldwim. JOHONNOT’S PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE 
OF TEACHING; Revised Edition. FROEBEL’s PRIN- 
CIPLES APPLIED TO SCHOOL WorRK; J. L. Hughes. 
THE ART OF TEACHING; A.C. Boyden. COMENIUS’ 
DIpAcTICA MAGNA ; Paul H. Hanus, BIBLIOG- 
RAPHY OF EpUCATION; Will S. Monroe. COURSES 
OF STUDY IN SCHOOLS; W. T. Harris. 


Send for special catalogue of pedagogical books. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 


NEw YorK. Boston. CHICAGO. 


Publishers. 
MAYNARD, MERRILL, & CO. 


43, 45, and 47 East Tenth St., New York, 
PUBLISH —— 

REED & KELLOG@’S Complete Course in Language 
MERRILL’S System of Penmanship. 
COLLARD’S Beginners’ Readers [3 books}. 
MAYNARD’S English Classic Series. 
SHAW’S Physics by Experiment. 
ANDERSON’S Histories. 

THOMSON’S Mathematics ; etc., etc. 

H. I. SMITH, J.D. WILLIAMS, 

14 Ashburton Boston. 151 Wabash Av., Chicago. 


Cloth, $3.00. 
Curiosities of Music 
Cloth, $1.25. 


Singing Methods 
THEIR USE AND ABUSE, 
Price, 50 cents. 


Rand’s Practical Method of Singing 


Science and Art of Music 


An invaluable book of reference. 


Approved Text-Books Embodying Progressive Educational Methods. 


PHILADELPHIA 
1028 Arch St. 


CHICACO 
262-264 Wabash Ave. 


NEW YORK 
31K. 17th St. 


BOSTON 
110-112 Boylston St. 


Ox the recommendation of the Superintendent and 
the Assistant Superintendents, the Rand-McNally 
Geographies (Elementary and Grammar School) were 
adopted for use in the Chicago Public Schools, by res- 
olution of the Board of Education, June 10th, 1896. 


For special introductory terms and prices, address 


RAND, McNALLY, & CO,, 
CHICAGO or NEW YORK. 


Paper, #1.00. Cloth, #1.50. 
| 


305 pages. Cloth, $1.50. 


[JNIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO., 


Educational Publishers, 
43-47 East Tenth St., NEW YORK. 


write for Catalogue, Price List, any information. 
N. E. DEpT., 352 Washington St., BOSTON. 


Any of the above sent postpaid on receipt of | 
price. Complete catalogue of sheet-music pub- 
lications and choice musie collections sent | 
Sree on request. Any musical work published 
throughout the world can be purchased of us 
at shortest notice and lowest cost. 


Oliver Ditson Company, | 
453-463 Washington St, - - Boston. 


New York: C. H. DITSON & CO. 


Horace Mann 
the 
Educator. 


By 
A. FE. WINSHIP. 


Cloth. 
Price, 
50 cents. 
NEW ENGLAND PUB. CO., 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR COMPANY, 565 & 7 E. 16th St. N.Y, 


can completely fill at the lowest rates all orders 


published, and promptly forward same in a single shipment. 


for School and Miscellaneous Books, wherever 
Supplying schools with books a 


specialty. Catalogues of, and estimates for, School and Library Books on application. 


MILTON BRADIHY CoO, 
Springfield, Mass. 


Now is the time to look over your equipment for the beginning of another school year. 

As you probably know, we manufacture a bewildering variety of material and devices for the aid of 
teachers of kindergartens and yan! schools; and as the principles of the Froebelian philosophy are 
now governing to some extent all departments of education, many of our goods, and especially some of our 
books, ought to furnislr valuable hints to instructors in higher grades. : 

The kindergarten has come to stay, and it behooves all who care for progress to know something of its 
spirit and its methods, by which it has already acquired so firm a hold on the advanced educational mind 
of this and other countries. 

There is one book which we publish — The Paradise of Childhood, Quarter Century Edition—that is 
particularly useful to those primary teachers who have not hada kindergarten training and yet desire to 
introduce some of the new methods into their schools. This is a feature of practical education which 
is sure to become increasingly popular both in city and country schools, and there is no book published 
that is better adapted to the purpose than this well-known guide, The Paradise of Childhood. 

Our 80-page Catalog, fully illustrated, gives a description of our other books and of the great variety of 
School Aids which we manufacture. This will be mailed free to any address. Send for it. You will find 
something to interest you in it. 


Springfield, Mass.: MILTON BRADLEY Co., 


11 East 16th St., New York. Atlanta (after Aug. 1), 418 East 9th St., Kansas City. 


SONGS AND SONG GAMES. 
FOR THE LITTLE PEOPLE. 


ARRANGED BY M. E. COTTING, 
Teacher T'raining School, Providence, R, I. 


_ Paper. 
Price, 25 cents. 


_ Primary and ‘Kindergarten teachers are delighted with this new collection of charm. 
ing Songs, Song Games, Marches, and Exercise Games for the little ones. 


Address 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO oiler 
instruction by correspondence in many of its departments, including 
courses in Philosophy, Pedagogy, Literature, Mathematics, 


Degrees are not granted upon work done wholly by corres F i i i for 
WO wi orrespondence, but credit will be given for 
at the University, and thus the time of residence required fora 
“gree may be shortened. ‘ork may be commenced at any time. Special circulars will be appli 
ahi , shortened. _Work may be commeno y time. al ¢ sent on appli 
cation to THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO (Division C), The Correxpondence-Study Dept., Garoase. 


Nature Study Helps. 


NATIVE TREES. A Study for School and Home. 
Providence, R. I. Illustrated. Price, 30 cents. 


Works upon general botany do not supply the needs of those who wish, without difficult study, to come 
to a friendly acquaintance with the forest and wayside trees which they daily meet. 


Lhis little book is designed to supply the demand for such easily understood and practical matter about 
our native trees. 


LESSONS IN ZOOLOGY.— Common Animal Forms. New 


and Revised Edition, By Boards. Fully illustrated. 
Price, 50 cents. 


cee bee given in this book the outlines of what she has found it practicable to attempt wit!) 
tren, often in thelr oem fe in two parts—one in large print, consisting of statements of children’s observ 
additional Ten: the other in smaller print, consisting of explicit directions to the 
are te 8. hese directions instruct the teacher as to what materials, specimens, et. 
1 may be procured, and how they should be handled. Simple outline 
establish “ ils j ric can copied easily upon the blackboard. The book helps the teacher 
stablish her pupils in habits of careful observation of nature, and such a result has been the author's alle. 


By L. W. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CcO., 3 Somerset St., Boston. 


— 
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